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FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1878. 


Saxby & Farmer’s Signalling Apparatus at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Comparatively few railroad managers in this country have 
any idea of the perfection to which the fixed signals for run- 
ning trains have been developed in Europe. Some of the 
simplest and most effective appliances, which are almost 
universally used there, are comparatively unknown here. It 
will be quite safe to say that a majority of railroad superin- 
tendents here do not even know what a.semaphore signal is, 
and its use is confined to a very few Eastern roads, if we ex- 
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cept some very awkward and cumbrous forms of it which 
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number of cars on “siding 8.” The train is therefore run 
up to the left of the station beyond the switch 8, and is then 
backed into the turn-out 8,8. It is plain that if, while the | 
freight train is occupying or ‘‘fouling” the crossing of the 
up and down lines at’m, an express train should approach 
station B on the “up” line, a collision might occur at m. To 
avoid the possibility of this, all the switches at B are 
arranged so as to be worked by levers placed ina cabin B, | 
and such mechanical appliances are used* that it is impossible 
to move the switch 8 without first lowering the signals 1 and 
2 to danger, and thus warning the approaching trains. All 
the other tracks and switches are protected in a similar way. 
This, in some cases, becomes very complicated, but a fuller 
explanation here would be out of place. The general prin- 
ciple will be understood from what has been said. 

With the block system a train is not allowed to leave sta- 
tion A until the signalman at A learns from the signalman 
at B that the preceding train has reached B, or that the | 
“line is clear” between A and B. Although with the inter- 
locking apparatus it is impossible to move switch 8 without 


ment of the switches be made until after the ‘ Line Blocked’ 
signal has been sent to the station on either or both sides. 

3. “The signal ‘Train on Line’ must be transmitted to 
the station in advance before the outdoor signal for a train 
to enter a block section can be given, so that it is not possible 
for a train to enter a block section unannounced by tele- 
graph to the station in advance. 

4. “ The outdoor starting signal cannot be given to per- 
mit entrance into a block section without the consent and 
concurrent action of the signalmen at both ends of such 
block section. 

5. “The mechanism makes it compulsory that the out- 
door starting signal should be reset to danger behind every 
train, and that upon the entrance of a train into a block sec- 
| tion, the signalman at the station in advance shall give to 
the signalman at the station in the rear the proper signal of 
‘Line Blocked’ behind the coming train.” 

The mechanism to acomplish these results is described as 
follows in Engineering of May 24, to which we are also in- 
debted for the engravings figs. 2 and 3 : 
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are used in some places at junctions or draw-bridges. Noth- 
ing is more common either than for experienced railroad 
men to confuse the interlocking system of switches and sig- 
nals with what is called the block system of running trains. 
It will, therefore, be difficult to describe the signalling appar- 
atus which is exhibited at the Paris Exhibition by Messrs. 
Saxby & Farmer, and which is illustrated herewith, so that 
the description will be understood without first giving a little 
preliminary explanation of the principles of the interlocking 
and block systems. 

The interlocking system of switches and signals is used 
only in connection with switches at stations, junctions, etc., 
and has nothing to do with the movement of trains between 
stations. The block system, on the other hand, is used to 
prevent more than one train from occupying a given space 
between stations at the same time, and has nothing to do 
with the switches. 

Thus, to illustrate the principles of the interlocking sys- 
tem, let it be supposed that there is a station, B, fig. 1, on a 
double-track road, with a number of turn-outs and switches, 
such as 7, 7,5 and 8. Now suppose that a local freight train 
has reached station B, and that itis necessary to set out a 











Fig. 3. 


placing the signals 1 and 2 at danger, yet with the ordinary | * The oma me eS engravings, illustrative of the system, 
appliances it would be possible, through inadvertence, or | represent an interlocking apparatus consisting of fourteen 


ater of the many’ cause of human vor, to tlgraph me and gna levers coined with four lactis tale 
“Line Clear” when the switch is set for the turn-out, and | down line of railway as exhibited by Messrs. Saxby and 
the signals are at danger. In such a case the train would | Farmer in oes’ = _ 7" Fig. 7 aymenen 7 a _a 
be stopped in time if the locomotive runner observed the | V°TS®SecHlon through the lever frame with one o overs 
: | | ZL in its normal position, the interlocking of the levers is 
danger signals, but in such cases there exists a chance that | that known as the ‘ preliminary action ‘of locking gear,’ 
the train will not be stopped in time, and serious accidents | wherein the interlocking is effected by means of the move- 
have been coused in this way, through the error, omission, or | Seon O° ihe Ameo vin actin, the fourteen Geers eine 
misapprehension of telegraphic communication between tele-_ owed for conventanen of aeavuneniation sin “this | figure the 
graph stations. | exterior of two of the instruments is shown and the interior 
Toshio ot she separates, eiiet fe Miratrated, herowltht | oh 0 the teaming A te monntel at ient. level f 
; : ng mounted at a convenient level for 
and which is exhibited at Paris, is, as stated in Messrs, Saxby | 1. oye and hand of the operator, a pair of electrical block 
& Farmer's circular : ents A and B for theup line, and a pair CD for the 
1. “To make it impossible for the signalman to telegraph | down line of railway ; each of these instruments is provided 
‘Line Clear" until the switches and outdoor signals are in| Wits vertcal rod or pindle@, worked by’ means of bon 
the proper position. worked with the cross spindle e! is the dial plate e? having 
2. “To make it impossible to move the switches for shunt- written upon it the words ‘line clear,’ ‘ line blocked,’ or 
ing or giving access toa line which has been signalled as |‘ train on,’ as the case may be, these dial plates working 


Fi . | with the handles E are moved backward and forward be- 
‘Clear’ for an expected train, nor in any case can such move- table in the face of the electrical instru- 








‘ hind sui openings 
*These were very fully described in the Railroad Gazette of | ments, and thus indicate clearly to the tor the message 
Oct. 13 and 20, 1876. he is sending to the distant station. the upper portion 
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of each instrument there is a miniature semaphore ame, 
the upper arm being worked from the adjacent station, an 
the lower arm operated electrically by the movement of the 
handle E, thus indicating to the operator that the action of 
his electrial ap) tus coincides with the mechanical action 
of the handles £, and the dial-plate attached thereto. Con- 
nected to the spindles e! are insulated jieces of metal 
e‘, which when the handles E are are brought to 
bear upon the springs e°, and thus electrical contact is made, 
and the necessary si is transmitted to the distant station. 
‘““ The two instruments B and C have in addition to this a 
plate e? attached to the cross spindle e'; on the upper edge of 
this ~~ is a notch for oe, the detent f! which is sus- 
pended between the plate e? and a pair of electro- ets 
F’; these magnets are connected to the instruments at the 
distant station, When the handle £ is turned the detent 
falls into the notch on the of the plate e?, and thus 
locks it and prevents the handle being turned so as to make 
contact or set free the locking; but when from the next sta- 
tion an electrical current is transmitted through the coils of 
the electro-magnets F’, the detent f! is held up, and does not 
fall into the notch in the of the on e?; consequently 
no obstruction is presen to the full movement of the 
handle Z. Each of the rods G is connected at its lower ex- 
tremity to a flat spindle or rocking shaft H, working in suit- 
able bearings mounted on the frame of the lever-lock- 
ing apparatus; each of these flat spindles H has an arm or 
crank formed = it, which e with a jaw or gabon 
the horizontal sliding bars J. Onthe bars J are suitable stops 
or locks K, which operate upon the interlocking gear as fol- 
lows, viz., when it is intended to move one of these levers L, 
its spring catch l' is grasped by the hand so as to free the 
Inver by raising the end of the rod / out of the notch 
of the quadrant /, but this movement acting also on 
the rocker U4 causes one of the flat spindles or roc shafts 
l° to be partly turned. In the one position of the sliding bar 
I this — is free to turn to the position indicated by the 
dotted lines in fig. 2, but being so turned it prevents the slid- 
ing bar J from being moved in the direction of the arrow 
and thereby locks the rod or spindle G; if on the other hand 
by the partial movement of G the sliding bar J has been 
moved in the direction of the arrow, so as to b the sto’ 
or lock K immediately over the flat spindle or rocki shatt 
is, then this spindle cannot be turned to the position indi- 





cated by the dotted lines, and consequently the spring catch 
rod /? cannot be raised out of the quadrant notch, the main 
lever L being thus firmly held in its position. By this means 
the interlocking between the instruments and the levers is 
accomplished, and the operator is unable to move the instru- 
ments to give ‘line clear,’ unless all the levers are in their 

roper positions, and also he is obliged to move the handle 

© of the instrument B, and send the m ‘train on’ to 
the next station before he can move his signal lever to give a 
signal to a driver to proceed; therefore no train can be sent 
on unannounced, and as the handle EF cannot be moved with- 
out the permission of the man at the station in advance, the 
out-door signal cannot be moved without his per- 
mission ; 


“In some instances locks of a modified form are required as 
shown at k', fig. 2, in which case the lock k' is pivoted on the 
slide bar J, the result being, that if the spindle below this 
special lock is turned partly round to the dotted position, the 
bar J cannot be moved, and co’ uently the ‘line clear’ 
cannot be sent, but if the bar is moved, and then the 
spindle turned up, the bar can be put back to its normal 
position, the lock K' rising over the spindle, and dro 

over itso that the bar J cannot be moved again until the 
spindle has been put back to the horizontal position; by this 
means it is made compulsory for the ge to be put 
to danger before ‘line clear’ can again given to the 
station in the rear. 

‘In order to understand the mode of working the ap tus, 
we will suppose a warning received on the electric bel (which 
bells are not shown in the illustration as they may be quite 
of the usual type) that a train wants to approach, the signal- 
man must first plece all his levers in their proper position (if 
they are not already so), and then, and not till then. can be 
sent the message ‘line clear’ to the rear station, which he 
does by turning round the handle EK of the instrument 4; 
having done this his levers become locked. Then the mes- 
sage ‘train a sent to him by means of the small 
semaphore arm on up) rtion of the instrument A; it 
is now his duty to warn the sjgnalman at the next station in 
advance, by means of tl bell, of the coming train, and in 
reply, if all is right, he will receive the message ‘ line clear’ 
by the peg Se the small semaphore arm on_ the instru- 
ment B; now the handle F of the ent B should be 
turned, unlocking the starting si lever, which can then 
be lowered for the train to p 4 

“The locking is also so that the handle E of the 
instrument A must be re 
‘line blocked’ before the handle of the announci 
ment Bean be 3 consequently ‘line blocked’ must be 
sent tothe rear station before the starting 
taken off for the train to proceed to the next, and until the 
starting signal is returned to the danger position, the 
of the instrument A cannot be turned to send ‘line clear; 


to its normal position of | 
instru- 


this insures the starting signal being put to danger behind 
every train. The mode of working the instruments C and D 
for the down line is of course precisely similar to that de- 
scribed for the up line. The locking combinations may be 
varied to suit any mode of block-working, or any of 
telegraph instruments or interlocking apparatus.” 

Another signalling device which has been introduced by 
Messrs. Saxby & Farmer is described as follows by a corre- 
spondent of the English Mechanic, from which we have 
copied the engraving fig. 4 : 

“It frequently happens that outlying sidings [as n, fig. 1] 
are made which have not enough traffic to require a _ signal- 
man to be stationed at’them, and yet are situated at too 
great a distance from the station signal-box to be worked 
and interlocked with the signals in the ordinary manner. 
To extend the security of the interlocking system to outly- 
ing siding points, Annett’s safety lock been invented. 
The [perspective] drawing (fig. 4] shows a siding in commu- 
nication with the down main line. 

** Both the ‘ main line’ and the ‘safety’ or ‘ res points 
are connected by rods to a single lever fixed in a frame by 
the side of the line, and fitted with an Annett’s safety lock. 
A duplicate lock is also fitted to the ‘down main line’ signal 
levers in the station signal-box. 

‘*One key only of a special pattern fits both locks, and it is 


removed without securely locking the points or signals in the 
proper position, or, in other words, the signalman at the 


siding without having his distant and semaphore signals 
locked at danger. As soon as the key is removed the signals 
remain locked beyond the control of the until the 
key is brought back again. In the same way, when the key 
is used at the siding it cannot be taken out of the lock until 
a have been locked in the proper position for the 
main line 


roceeds, and the porter or other person — for the 
uty locks the points and carries the key back to the station, 
when it unlocks the signals and the ordinary working is re- 





usual to make Annett’s key a part of the ‘train staff, 
insures safety, as the siding points cannot be used by a train 
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Fig. 4. 


| unless the driver is in possession of the ‘ train staff’ and the 
| ‘staff’ and key, after being used cannot be taken away 
| from the siding until the points are securely locked. 

“ Annett’s safety lock is being largely introduced by 
Messrs. Saxby & Farmer, and the practical working of the 
system, especially upon single lines, is most satisfactory.” 

The following abstract, copied from an exchange, of a re- 
port made to Parliament will give some idea of the extent to 


introduced into Great Britain : 


“‘A return, in pursuance of the railway tion act, 
1873, has just been presented to Parliament, relative to the 
interlocking and concentrating of signals, and the systems 
upon which the various lines are worked. This return shows 
that in the United Kingdom there is now a total length of 
railway open for gga traffic of 8,980 miles of double 
and 7,181 of single lines. Of the distance worked by tele- 
graph there are 6,659 miles of double and 3,059 of single 


being in addition to the train staff system. the permis- 
sive block system there are 167 miles of double and 29 of 
single lines at work. The distance worked by telegraph, but 
not on either of the foregoing systems, is miles of double 
and 477 of single lines. Of these, 837 miles are worked on 
the system in which only one engine in steam, or two or 
more engines coupled together, are allowed to be upon the 
line at one and the same time. Between five and six miles 
are operated by the ‘train porter system and 8,211 by the 
train staff system. By a comparative statement included in 
the return, it appears that in 1876 the le of double line 
open in the United Kingdom was 8,885 miles, as compared 
with 8,980 in 1877, and the distance worked on the absolute 
block s m increased from 6,290 miles in 1876 to 6,660 in 
1877. The percentage of double lines worked by the absolute 
block system sho an increase from 71 per cent. in 1876 
to 74 per cent. in 1877.” 





MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Discussions at the Eleventh Annual Convention. 


We have heretofore given a sufficient summary of the 
first day’s p ings of the convention at Richmond, and 
have published most of the committee reports in full. We 
now add a sum: of the further discussions, condensed 
from the stenographer’s report. 

SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

After the opening of the convention, the report of the 
Committee on Wheels and Axles, which was published in the 
Railroad Gazette of May 17 (page 241), came up for fur- 
ther discussion, 








so designed that after being used in either lock it cannot be | 


station signal-box cannot part with the key for use at the | 


“When the ‘ shunting’ is finished at the siding the train | 


sumed. When a — is made upon a ‘single line,’ Ta | 
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which the interlocking and block system of signals have been | 


railways worked upon the absolute block system, the latter | p 


WHEELS AND AXLES. 


Mr. Forney spoke of the great importance of establishing 
a standard axle, and referred to the action heretofore taken 
by the Master Car-Builders’ Association. He moved that a 
committee of three be appointed to confer with the Master 
Car-Builders’ Committee on a standard axle for cars and 
tenders. 

Mr. WELLS moved to amend by striking out reference to 
the Master Car-Builders’ Association. He wanted the com- 
mittee to recommend a standard axle for tenders, but did not 
wish to confine them to the Master Car-Builders’ standard. 

Mr. Forney thought it very desirable that the two associa- 
tions should adopt the same standard. ny 

Mr. WELLS said that there was much opposition to the 
| standard car axle as adopted, and it was coming into use 
| very slowly. 
| Mr. JoHANN thought that Mr. Forney’s resolution gave 

sufficient freedom to the committee, and that it was very 
| desirable that they should confer with the other Association, 
| and should gather as much information as ible. He was 
an advocate of large axles, and knew that the use of the 
| standard on the cars of his road had reduced expenses. 
Mr. SEDGLEY would be bo reluctant to adopt the Master 
| Car-Builders’ standard until he had evidence that they were 
| generally using it themselves. 


Mr. TURREFF said that on his road they were using the 
standard axle under many cars, and had realized a consider- 
| able saving in oil and brasses from the large journals. 
SECRETARY SETCHEL said that there was a growing ten- 
| dency to use larger journals. On his road they had secured 
|much better results from the larger journals. He believed 
|in adopting a standard for all equipment, if possible. The 
| committee should certainly confer with others and gather as 
| much information as they could. 

Mr. LavuDER thought the committee could not do better 
| than to confer with the Master Car-Builders. 
| Mr. JOHANN thought such conference was ay eee and 





that united action by the two associations was desirable. 
| Mr. Buack thought that very few members were ready to 
| adopt a standard axle. 
, r. WELLS thought that they should be able to determine 
on a standard axle without going to the Master Car-Build- 
ers, 
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SIGNAL BOX AT STATICN 


After a little further discussion, Mr. Forney’s resolution 
was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT appointed as the committee Messrs. Sedg- 
ley, Cooper and Boon. 

Mr. SEDGLEY thought it desirable to have as good a repre- 
sentation as ible and moved that Mr. Hudson be added 
to the committee. 

After a little discussion the committee was increased in 
number to five, and Messrs. Hudson and Forney added to it. 

R.. discussion on the report on wheels and axles was then 
| closed. 





LUBRICANTS. 


The Committee on Lubricants being called on, the SECRE- 
TARY stated that no report had been prepared, owing to 
sickness in the family of Mr. , the Chairman. A letter 
on the subject had been received from Professor Thurston, 
of the Stevens Institute, which was read. 

The letter was accepted and referred to the Supervisory 
Committee, with power to print such portions of it in the 
roceedings as they might deem proper. 

The report of the Committee on Correspondence was read 
and received. 

On motion of SkcRETARY SETCHEL it was resolved to in- 
struct the epee’ to reply to a number of invitations re- 
ceived that it would be impossible for the Association to 
accept them as a body, but as individuals the members would 
be glad to accept them and return thanks for the courtesy 
extended. 

The Committee on Boilers was then called upon. Before 
the — could be read, however, the special order (discus- 
sion of questions submitted by members) came up. 

CARE OF BOILERS. 

The op Eee was submitted by Mr. JOHANN: 
‘* What is the and most economical method of caring 
for locomotive boilers when in service ?” 

Mr. JOHANN said he would also like to hear what was the 
best and quickest way of firing up boilers. He had used an- 
thracite coal, with very good results in some cases. 

SECRETARY SETCHEL said that some made a practice of 
blowing out an engine as soon as it came in, while others 
would run it into the house and allow it to stand some time 
with the fire in, both parties claiming grod results. Those 
who blew out at once had less trouble with sediment and 
scale. Others = would never let an engine get cool ex- 
cept to be washed out. The a Railroad was 
making some trials on this point. If the boiler was filled u 
with cold water after blowing out, it was very apt to crac 
the fire-box sheets by too sudden and uneven contraction. 
The same thing took place when washing out the boiler, and 
it was worth considering whether it would not be well to 
wash out with warm water. 

Mr, SEDGLEY had not been troubled by side sheets crack- 
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; | 
ing in this way since he took out the brick arches formerly | 
‘| Carry more water over and around the fire-box, or to put in from the adoption of the 


used in his engines. 

Mr. RUSHTON said that he always had his boilers blown 
out when they came in. He had much less trouble from 
sediment in this way, the boiler being washed out. When 
the engine was left to cool down the mud had time to settle 
and get hard. He thought most explosions were caused by 
improper bracing. 

ECRETARY SETCHELL had obtained very good results by 
requiring the feed-water to be warmed. It was not only 
economical, but it caused most of the sediment and scale to 
be deposited in the tank, saving the boiler. 

Mr. Hupson believed in filling boilers with warm water | 
and also in using warm water in washing out. He had 
found much less trouble from tubes leaking. 

Mr. Woopcock always used cold water to wash out, after 
letting the engine stand over night to cool down. 

The discussion was then closed. 


LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS. 

The report of the Committee on Locomotive Boilers (which 
we have published June 14, page 291) was then read. It 
was received and the documents submitted with it referred | 
to the Supervisory Committee, with instructions to print in 
the annual report such portions as might be of sufficient 
value to preserve. The report was then taken up for discus- 
sion. 

PITTING OF BOILER SHEETS. 

Mr. Hayes said that he had carefully considered the mat- 
ter of pitting or corroding of sheets, and was convinced that 
it was the result of chemical action, the salts in bad water 
taking hold of the iron. 

Mr. ForNEy supported this view. In some comparatively 
pure water there were vegetable substances which would 
cause chemical action on the iron. The same action would 
take place in steel boilers. It was very important to know 
the quality of the water used and what it contained. 

SECRETARY SETCHEL said that when steel was first used it 
was thought to be less liable to corrosion than iron, but now 
there was some difference of opinion. 

Mr. Hupson also believed in chemical action. In some en- 
gines built for Peru he had put steel flues, and found that 
they corroded faster than the iron ones. 

Mr. Boon haa had some steel boilers in use five years with 
no trouble from pitting. He thought that there was me- 
chanical as well as chemical action, the former paving the 
way for the latter. 

r. Woopcock attributed corrosion to chemical action, but 
has found steel boilers free from it. | 

Mr. SEDGLEY thought that very much depended on the. 
quality of the steei. 

Mr. WELLS had found steel sheets corroded, and thought 
there was little difference. 

Mr. JOHANN thought that many experiments were needed 
to determine. 

A recess for dinner was then taken. After recess the dis- 
cussion was continued, the section of the report on the form 
of the boiler being taken up. 

FORM OF BOILER. 

Mr. SEDGLEY said that he had, since 1860, built boilers of | 
a tapering form, the taper being about 4 in. in 11 ft., and | 
thought this form quite as good as a wagon-top boiler. In | 
his mogul engines he put the dome forward of the fire-box, | 
and had found no trouble with the crown-sheets. He had 
found that the quality of fuel used made a much greater 
difference than the form of the boiler. 

Mr. Hupson said that the tapering boiler had one advan- | 
tage in giving a larger water surface from which the steam 
could escape. It was of importance to have abundant steam 
room, in order to avoid carrying over wet steam into the | 
cylinders. He had always advocated straight boilers, with | 
as few longitudinal seams as possible. 

DOMES. 

Mr. RusHToN had found good results from tapering boilers. 
He thought the dome was better on the cylinder of the boiler 
than on the wagon-top, if it was properly braced.- 

Mr. Hupson’ thought the dome could be made sufficiently | 
strong, especially if the boiler-sheet was as well as 
the dome-sheet, and a ring of rivets put in around the base | 
of the dome. 

Mr. Ruston had had pan aa running for several years 
without giving trouble when the domes were properly 


} 


raced. 

Mr. WELLs thought that the extra ring of rivets made the 
boiler-sheet under the dome fully as strong as in the longi- 
tudinal seams. 

Mr. SEDGLEY had one boiler that had been in service 26 | 
years in which the sheet was not flanged upon the dome. He 
thought the wagon-top form of boiler gave the best results. 
He had engines with every form of dome arrangements, but 
his troubles had not come from the dome, but from the fire- 
box. 

Mr. Hupson thought it very good Bp pee to put braces 
from the crown-bars to the outside shell of the boiler. 

Mr. SepGLEY thought a boiler was not safe without such 
braces. 

Mr. Forney asked Mr. Hudson if flanging the boiler-sheet 
up inside of the dome and adding a ring gave the sheet its 
original strength, or if it did not rather weaken it. 

Mr. Hupson said that it would not give the origmal 
strength, but he had found that the engines he had built in 
that way made a very good record. 

Mr. Forney thought that many explosions could be traced 
to weakness in the dome and braces, and the danger in- 
creased as larger domes were favored. European practice 
was better in this respect. 

Mr. Hayes said that he made the hole in the boiler-sheet 
just large enough for a man to get in and examine the 
crown-sheet. e thought it very important to have the 
crown-bars and the be agg er stayed together. 

Mr. Hupson thought that erican practice was best, for 
we did not depend entirely upon the side-sheets to support 
the crown-bars as ~~ in Europe. 

Mr. Forney said that there was no uniformity in Euro- 
pean practice in this respect. He had seen many boilers 
give way on account of the rivets around the dome, and this 
ought to be prevented. 

. Hupson had never seen an explosion caused directly | 
in this way. } 
Mr. SEDGLEY had seen consolidation engines with no 
braces from the domes to the crown-bars, which had been 

under 200 Ibs. pressure without —- injury. 

Mr. RusHTON used the braces from the crown-bars to the 
outer shell and also to the dome. The real ob; of these 
wrest: yes be a Eregulae, Se ne cone 

ell. e seen ers crac through wagon-to 
but they were not well braced. os 

FIRE-BOX SHEETS. 
The section of the report relating to the form and mate- 





rial of fire-box sheets was then taken up. 

— mes an a Fn seem difference of 
opinion as amount of heating required for a 
Ghendinet etielen. The quality of the water made a very 
great difference. On some parts of his road the water was 
pure, on others bad, and he found it made as much as 25 
cent. difference in the heating surface. ‘With pure water 
the present form was but with bad water more water 
‘space and heating surface was needed. 
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Mr. WELLS said the question was whether it was better to 


more tube-surface. 


In this t he th ta 
boiler best, as +--~ = 
r 


giving a 
of water. 


r. JOHANN had given much ht to boilers and had 
tested and examined many. Insufficient water-s were 
a great and constant source of trouble. He examined 


around the fire-box were 
closed up with mud and , 80 that water could not circu- 
late, and it was a wonder how the boiler made steam at all. 
There must be more room for circulation. He was now 
building some boilers with more water- , and proposed 
giving them a fair trial He thought, also, that good 
results might be had by coparating the flues more at the 
front end. 

Mr. SEDGLEY had been making some tests as to the escape 
of heat at the front of the boiler, and intended to continue 


boilers where the water 


, them until he had more accurate facts. In this respect he 


had found his taper boilers work very well. He was con- 
vinced that more water was needed. 

Mr. WELLS said that Mr. Higginbottom, of the Schenec- 
tady Locomotive Works, had been making some tests and 
had found that there was a great difference in the escape of 
heat with different qualities of coal. 

Mr. RusHTon thought that wider water-spaces would 
vent much of the cracking of fire-box sheets. He also 
cated wider spaces between the flues. 

The discussion was then closed. 

A motion to appoint a committee to prepare a memorial 
on the death of Mr. J. A. Hanglin, of the Texas & Pacific, 
was carried, and Messrs. Johann, 
as such committee. 

A letter from Mr. Gordon H. Nott on the death of the late 
Edwin H. Garfield was then read, and ordered placed upon 
the minutes. 

Committees on Resolutions and on Place for Next Annual 
Meeting were then appointed, and the Convention adjourned 
until the next morning at 9 o'clock. 


re- 





The Proper Gauge for Cheap Railroads. 


BY BARON M. M. VON WEBER.* 
{Translated for the Railroad Gazette. | 
I. 

TWO CARDINAL QUESTIONS. 

By reason of the railroad programme of the Imperial 
Government. which agen designs from seve 
secondary railroads, among them some with a gauge 
narrower than the standard, two questions of import- 
ance to the whole technical and economical develop- 
ment of railroad business have again come to the front 
for discussion. 

The first of these questions is : 

Are there advantages to be gained in the economy of 
the construction and operation of railroads by the re- 
duction of their gauge, and of what kind and especially 
how great are they ? 

The second 1s a consequence of the first: 

Which gauge, standard or narrow, is best suited for 
the construction of railroads of secondary importance, 
or of especially local interest ? 

Both questions have already been treated exhaus- 
tively in the technical and scientific world and litera- 
ture. On account of their nature, however, these dis- 
cussions could not be within the comprehension of the 
general public, which indeed includes the circles and 
factors of the state which decide the railroad policy. 

Therefore the general opirtions in this matter remain 
conflicting and indefinite. But it is now time to view 
these questions, free from the formulas and jargon of 
science, and, having propounded them clearly and ob- 
jectively, to explain them briefly and in a popular 
manner to the sound human reason, in order that mis- 
takes make be avoided which it would be hard to re- 

pair. 

. The author, who has peupeae most practical dis- 
cussions of the subject, and circulated them in the 
technical world,+ may properly consider himself quali- 
fied for such an exposition. He choses for it the form 
most generally intelligible, when necessary for clear- 
ness—the catechetical form. He requires no *‘ faith” 
for his statements, for he expresses no subjective opin- 
ions, but he requests an objective observation and ex- 
amination for the facts which he reports. 

The question whether standard or narrow gauge, is 
no more to be answered on general principles than the 
question whether a ‘‘ way” should be narrow or 
wide. A ‘‘foot-way” would “ properly” be narrow ; 
a ‘‘ highway ” wide. 

The objects of the railroads, the differences in the 
traffic required of them, the difficulties encountered in 
their construction, are just as various as those of the 
different kinds of common roads which are included 
between the foot-path and the highway. 

The standard gauge is just as appropriate as the 
narrow gauge, each in its place. A road which carries 
nothing but coal, stone, timber, ore, or at most has a 
few slow passenger trains, must everywhere be con- 
sidered differently from another over which a dozen 
express trains rush back and forth daily—if both are 
cahe constructed economically, in accordance with 
their nature. 3 

* Formerly for many years manager of the Government Rail- 
roads of Sax Recs ned tale beatae vena 
for the Austrian Government, and recently ap; ted Imperial 
Councillor and called to Berlin to an office in the of Com- 


gauge t railroad in some 

among the oldest on the continent, and all his statements are 
backed by the actual facts in the which 
he has recorded in this * 
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specific advantages will result 
standard or narrow gauge in 
| the construction of a railroad, disowns this gospel of 
This question places the matter in a 
| wrong light, because in discussing it things which 
have nothing in common are forced to a comparison. 
| Some one takes statistics, deduces averages of the cost 
| of construction and working expenses of great trunk 
| lines, and compares these with the expenditures for 
| construction and operation of a secondary railroad 
|meandering through difficult ground, with a slow 
| traffic, and concludes straightway that those trunk 
| lines could have been properly built just as cheaply 
|as these latter if only the same method of construc- 
tion had been adopted. A full-blooded horse and a 
| donkey belong to the same genus of animals, and each 
| in its wayisa very valuable creature, but their services 
| Can no more be compared than their cost. 

In fact, only those roads should be compared as to 
leconomy of construction and operation on which 
| the requirements of traffic, in regard to amount, 
| frequency, speed and nature, are, at least in the main, 
| the same. 

How far the gauge of the lines under consideration 
exercises an influence is the first question, to which 
the following brief discussion is devoted. In this, only 
| those secondary roads can be meant which have to 
| carry both passengers and freight. The discussion of 
| the question does not extend to all grades of local 
| roads, from the track on which the mine cars run into 
| the adit to the line which connects an elegant bathing 
| resort to a main line. 

The so-called *‘standard gauge” of railroads (4 ft. 
| 815 in.) is not the result of technical investigations, but 
| occurred entirely by chance, because the first roads 
| with tracks in the Norih of England were made to fit 
| the usual gauge of the wagons used there for carrying 
| coal on the highways. 
| _ Nothing is more natural, then, than that in the early 
| days of railroads, when no one could have any idea of 
| such a connection of lines and net-works as the rail- 
|road map shows to-day, there should be deviations 

from this accidental measure, and always in favor of 
larger dimensions. In England, Ireland, America, etc., 
great systems of lines were established with wider 
gauge: Russia, Spain, Holland, Baden, etc., etc., 
adopted such gauges as their standards. 

| In this way many advantages in construction were 
attained. But when the connection of the system was 
| completed, and the passage of freight through on the 
|same car became a requisite to economy in freight 
traffic and comfort- in passenger traffic, the break of 
gauge became mmenitlle, and all European lines and 
states (with the exception of isolated Spain, and of 
Russia, which on account of its great extent assumes 
to act independently) hastened, with enormous ex- 
pense and difficulty, to change their roads to the 
standard gauge. 

A great statesman thus designated briefly three 
unities as fundamentals of the world’s traffic : money, 
weights and measures, and railroad gauge. 

The economical disadvantages which had been dem- 
onstrated by the construction of lines wider than the 
standard gauge (especially when the width was too 
great, as, for example, the 7 ft. of the Great Western 
Railway in England, the 6 ft. in Holland, etc.) led to 
the extreme. 

An inverse conclusion was made, that, just as much 
as the wider gauge roads had been too dear, those with 
a narrower gauge must be cheaper than the standard. 

The construction of lines was begun whose traffic 
must be intended to be isJlated for all time from the 
traffic of the world, or whose freights were of such a 
nature that the cost of transferring them would seem 
to be more than balanced by the saving in con- 
struction over the cost of a standard-gauge road; or 
systems were begun whose extent and the traffic com- 
mon to them seemed to guarantee them an almost in- 
dependent, existence; and finally lines were planned 
where, either by the utilization of the highways for 
the construction of the roads, or by other local cir- 
cumstances, peculiar advantages were connected with 
the use of the narrow gauge.t 

Thus were produced the Swedish and Norwegian 
narrow-gauge roads, the Festiniog Railway in England, 
the Antwerp & Ghent Railroad in Belgium, the 
Bréhithal road in Rhenish Prussia, the narrow-gauge 
system in Upper Silesia, the Lambach & Gmunden road 
in Austria, a few new lines in France, and short rail- 
roads in Switzerland, aside from a number of lines for 
the use of great industrial establishments, whose cir- 
cumstances are entirely different from those of public 
railroad interests, and exclude comparison with public 
roads, although their extent, as at Reschitza, n, 
Dortmund, Creusot, etc., includes many kilometers. 

On several of the above lines which, on account of 
their isolation, the variation from the standard gauge 
had been found economical, it disappeared through 
connections and before unexpected interchanges of 
traffic. 

The reconstruction of the Swedish narrow-gauge 
roads, which connect the great seas, apparently situ- 
ated where they were unapproachable, becnmne neces- 
sary when transfer ferry boats were established to 
carry over cars; that of the Lambach & Gmunden 
road arose from the effect of the extension of the 
line ; and the operation of the narrow-gauge roads in 
Upper Silesia was long ago changed from locomotives 
to horses, the former being found uneconomical. 

In the civilized countries of Europe, the narrow- 

uge ape, in its application for public use, on the 
oN of the experiments e with and on the 
above-named lines, has found no further diffusion ; on 
the contrary, it is being continually restricted. 

It is different in the wide territories of other conti- 
nents, where there are immense distances between the 
connections, the population is comparatively thin, and 


The question : What 


| all economy. 








In France, in the latter of Ni leon's reign, an admin- 
istrative and financial princlple, t ple, the protection of “the monopoly 
of the great railroads.” also the motive for the adoption 
of the narrow for certain railroads. We will mention this 



































































































































makes slight demands for accommodation and prompt 
transportation, and all the ideas of a dawning civiliza- 
tion make quite different demands on the engineering 
economy of the railroads than in the highly cultivated 
countries of Europe. There in the Western, Southern, 


and Central states of America, in the East Indies and | 


Australia, in parts of Russia, etc., narrow-gauge rail- 
road systems have been develo’ of so great extent 
and of so distinct traffic relations that exch, for the 
present, may be considered as independent, and its 
method of construction be chosen without regard to 
that of other roads. There the narrow-gauge system 
has found development with half a dozen different 
gauges. Whether this policy will be shown to bea 
mistake to the calito 1 proprietors who have con- 
sidered only the present circumstances, remains to be 
seen. At any rate, the circumstances of those coun- 
tries are too much unlike ours to make it advisable to 
be guided by their results. 
II. 
CHARACTERS OF THE SYSTEMS. 
In order to secure a just standard for the 


examination of the general advantages and disadvan- | 


tages which would result from the application of the 
narrow-gauge (say one meter, or 3 ft. 3°, in.) in this 
country, we must ask ourselves a few questions in re- 
gard to the peculiarities of the system on which those 
advantages and disadvantages depend. 

1. Does the narrow-gauge system permit the use of 
sharper curves than the standard-gauge system ? 

Undoubtedly, and herein lies the chief part of its 
economical value for railroad construction.§ 


With circumstances otherwise the same, that is, with | 


the same speeds and wheel-base (distance of the axles 
from each other) of rolling stock, curves can be used on 
the narrow (meter) gauge road whose diameters are in 
proportion to those permissible on the standard-gauge, 
as 1 to 115 (nearly). 

This makes it possible for the road to go around the 
difficulties of the ground more easily, to fit it more 
closely to the elevations and depressions of the surface, 
and thus diminish the number and extent of the earth- 
works and structures, and thus it may, especially in 
mountainous districts, assist materially in keeping 
down the cost of construction. 

Only we must take care, in our effort to build cheap- 
ly, not to increase the cost of operation to such a de- 
gree as to make the economy in construction wholly 
illusory, and even render it an irremediable disadvan- 
tage. 

The ability to curve the road is limited by the rela- 
tion which must exist between the wheel-base of the 
rolling stock and the radius of the curve, if the latter 
is left so that it can be run through ; by the decrease 
of performance of the motive power on curves, due to 
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for a standard-gauge secondary railroad, according to 
experience, on the average amounts to only 15 to 20 
per cent. of the total cost of construction, this eco- 





think or pretend, and it will seldom amount to a dif- 
ference of 10 per cent. in cost of construction between 
a standard and a narrow-gauge line constructed to 
| meet equal requirements. 

| According to the observation of the distinguished 
| Swedish engineer corps, which of all technical bodies 
'in Europe has had the widest experience in the con- 


| struction of secondary railroads, with the most various | 
| circumstances of surface, by reason of the considera- | 


| ble number of them in Sweden, made of three different 
| narrow gauges and of the standard gauge—according 
to their observation the economical advantage of the 
narrow gauges in the direction mentioned is still less, 
|} and disappears entirely in a country which admits 
curves of about 1,300 ft. radius for the standard 
gauge. | , 
| 4. Does not the reduction of the gauge permit a cor- 
responding reduction of the width of all structures ? 

At first it seems extraordinarily plausible, and even 
self-evident, that with a narrower gauge and nothing 
more a corresponding reduction of the width of all 
earthworks and structures must go hand in hand. 
| This, however, is one of those fallacies to which rail- 
| road engineering only too often leads the views of lay- 
| men. 
| Secondary railroads of standard gauge are seldom 
| made with a breadth of more than 10 ft. 8 in. over the 
ie of road-bed. 
| xperience has shown, however, that earthworks, 
|in order ‘to -be always stable, able to endure the 
| weather and economical in maintenance, must have a 
| certain width ; that, further, the distance between the 
|rails and the angle of slope must be the same 
| with the narrow as with the standard gauge, in order 
| to be capable of enduring the side pressure of the track 

when a train passes, and not to ks et the track in 
| case of slight washes and slides; that finally, neither 
| ties nor ballast. if they are to give sufficient lateral 
| stability to the track, can be shortened or lessened at 
will with the reduction of the gauge." 

From these and some other causes, the discussion of 

which lafter would lead us too far here, it has resulted 
| that hitherto no narrow-gauge railroad in Europe 
for public passenger and freight traffic has been con- 
structed with a surface of road-bed less than 9 ft. 10 in. 
wide.** 

So that the difference in the width of structures of 
|roads whose gauges differ by about 30 per cent., 
| amounts to only about 15 to 18 per cent. 
| Similarly, a reduction of the dimensions of the space, 
| height and breadth of passenger-car bodies in proportion 


nomical effect in fact is not so great by far as many | 
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a priori, as proportioned to the gauge and require- 
ments of traftic. This truth is shown most clearly by 
the road of narrowest gauge (2314 in.) that exists, the 
Festiniog Railway in Wales, on which the weight of 
rails has been increased from 15 to 50 lbs. per yard, 
whose ballast had to be raised to the thickness of 2 ft., 
| whose ties are double the width of the gauge in length. 
and are as broad and thick as those of main roads, and 
whose rail joints have to be provided with the strong- 
est kind of fish-plates, in order that the track may be 
kept in condition to be run over. 

Nowhere has the maintenance of the narrow-gauge 
track proved in practice to be cheaper than that of the 
| standard gauge, very often dearer; on the average 
| always dearer, when the quantity moved is taken into 
consideration. tt 

It is evident that with the narrow gauge the station 
| yards (since here the dimensions of rolling stock and 
| the radii of curves govern) diminish somewhat, though 
| not entirely in proportion to the reduction of the gauge, 
,and with them the sometimes considerable cost of such 

grounds; that the turn-tables and transfer-tables are 
| smaller and cheaper, while in the price of the switches 
| there is no difference worth mention. The other ex- 
| penditures for establishing stations remain, if the de- 
| mands on them are similar, the same for both systems, 
|save a slight reduction of the dimensions of structures 
|for the operation of the narrow gauge. For the 
|narrow gauge there are added the cost of the often 
|costly over-head tracks for dumping cars, inclined 
| planes, cranes, and other apparatus serving for the 
| transfer of freight. 
| As to cost of right of way, which, however, except 
j under extraordinary circumstirces, forms but a rela- 
| tively small part of the cost of construction, especially 
in mountain country, the special field for secondary 
roads, the narrow gauge may sometimes exercise a 
| favorable influence, since it facilitates the avoidance by 
| means of curves of what would be costly to buy ; but 
|here again there is always danger that the operation 
| will be injured more than the construction will be 
| benefited. 
| Although in what precedes we have adduced only 
the chief points of view which the experience of the 
| secondary railroads completed in Europe present for 
| the comparison of the relative economical peculiarities 
of the standard-gauge and the narrow-gauge systems, 
| yet from these will be recognized the sufficient 
| grounds of the final conclusion of that comparison, 
| based only upon facts. 

The construction of a secondary railroad line will 
require on the whole nearly the same expenditures, 
assuming that the requirements on it by the bulk, 
form, speed, frequency and nature of the traffic are 
the same, whether it is made with the narrow or the 


the increase of resistance ; and in the addition to the | to the reduction of the gauge is prevented by the space | standard gauge (although the cost of the substructure. 


cost of maintaining the track, the guarding of the road, 
ete. Only in wholly exceptional cases will it be neces- 
sary to proceed to the extreme limit of what is permis- 
sible on the narrow gauge in reducing the radius of 
curves, and in very many of these cases the result will 
be that the increase of the working expenses will rep- 
resent the interest on a larger capital than it would 
have been necessary to expend to avoid the sharp curve. 

Nevertheless, the chief economical advantage of the 
narrow-gauge system of railroad construction consists 
in the permissibility of sharper curves. 

2. Does the narrow-gauge system permit the use of a 
steeper grade than the standard-gauge system ? 

The ability to ascend grades on railroads depends on 
the adhesion (caused by the weight of the locomotive) 
of the wheels on the rails; and on the capacity of the 
engine for generating steam (aside from uncommon 
methods of locomotion), 

The gauge is evidently wholly without influence on the 
amount of the adhesion of the wheels on the rails ; but 
the reduction of the gauge increases the difficulty of 
constructing engines of as great capacity as those of 
standard gauge on so narrow a base, as the economy of 


making steam decreases rapidly with the dimensions | 


of the steam-generator (the boiler). Hitherto the latter 
has been only partly attained, and that by sacrificing 
one of the main virtues of every mechanism, that is, 
simplicity (by the so-called ‘+ dcuble-truck ” engines of 
Fairlie, Meyer and others), and by the production of lo- 
comotive mechanisms whose complication and the 
difficulty of whose management make them little 
suited for narrow-gauge railroads especially. 

But if the handling of a certain amount of traftic, by 
reason of the smaller capacity of the engines, must be 
effected by its distribution among a greater number 
of smaller trains, then the expenses and risks of the 
operation increase in the same degree as the capacity 
of the rolling stock decreases. The same bulk of traf- 
fic, therefore, especially if it must be moved within a 
certain time, can never be moved with the same econ- 
omy in motive power on a narrow as on a standard 
gauge road. 

We will return to this subject further on. 


3. Is the saving in earthwork and masonry consider- , &4 


able that can be secured by reducing the gauge ? 

By the indirect effect of the reduction it may be 
considerable, so far as it, as above mentioned, renders it 
possible here and thers wholly to avoid or to reduce 
the dimensions of earth-works and structures, by per- 
mitting aline which closely follows the natural sur- 


face. The savings obtained, compared with the, 


construction of a secondary road of standard gauge 


under similar circumstances, where the requirements | 


are very unfavorable for the latter, may amount to as 
much as 80 per cent. of the cost of the substructure. 
But as the expenditure for earthworks and structures 


§ It must be remembered that Baron von Weber writes of rail- 
roads of the European system, with four-wheeled cars, for which 
a moderate curvature, or what would be so considered here, is 
indispensable. Actually, with American rolling stock curves are 
practicable with the uge, and are not uncommon 


used, which have less than half the um radius of the short- | 
est curve on puncnens narrow-ga' roads. The t traffic in | 
America, and probably the second in the world (about 300 


trains each way daily), is done without the test diffi- 
culty on a road ar cimkedines lee has ¢ —. 
radius.—NoTe BY TRANSLATOR. 


curves of 90 ft. 





| required by the dimensions of the human body. ¢ + 

| Every man who has worked a railroad knows further 
| that with a reduction of the dimensions of the bodies 
|of the freight cars, the facility of disposing of the 
freight in them—the economical utilization of them— 
is reduced, so that certain staples of traffic of cus- 
|tomary dimensions (such as bales of wool, certain 
| boxed goods, casks, etc.), and especially live stock, 
| absolutely require certain dimensions in the car-body, 
| Which forbid their reduction in proportion to the 
|gauge. Thus again the result has been that the dimen- 
| sions of the rolling stock on all narrow-gauge roads 
that have been built have been considerably greater 
| than would have been proportional to the reduction of 
the gauge. From this again it follows asa conse- 
| quence that where the narrow gauge is adopted, only 
|a moderate percentage of the saving in tunnels, 


cuttings, viaducts, structures, etc., can be attained, | 
| that might have been expected from the reduction of | 


| the gauge. 

5. Is there any saving to be effected in the superstruc- 
ture of narrow-gauge roads in comparison with the 
| standard gauge ? 
| We have just laid down the chief elements which 
| have caused that greater dimensions in the breadth, 
| height and space must be given to the rolling stock of 
narrow-gauge railroads than would naturally occur by 
| the lessening of the gauge. 

This means, to speak so as tobe generally understood, 


| arelatively much larger and higher car-body on a much | 


| narrower base on the narrow gauge than on the standard 
| gauge. 


| The natural seas Sw of this is that every in- | 


| equality, depression, deviation, on the narrower foun- 
| dation must cause a much greater oscillation of the 
| higher, larger, heavier car-body than in the broader 


| base of the standard gauge, while on the other hand the | 


| oscillations of these vehicles must havea much more 
| destructive effect on the narrow superstructure than 
those of the cars of standard-gauge roads. This recip- 
recal effect increases the demands on the superstruc- 
ture as well as on the cars. It follows from this, again, 
that, in order to secure equal safety and comfort, and 


running trains being the same, the superstructure of 
the narrow-gauge roads must be made relatively 
stronger and must be much better maintained than 
| that of standard-gauge roads, and especially because 
on the sharper curves of the narrow-gauge roads with 
equal speed, the danger of derailment is greater (be- 
cause of the centrifugal force and the greater effect of 
the play of the wheels on the track) than on the easier 
curves of the standard roads. 
| Therefore on the narrow-gauge roads that have been 
constructed, longer ties, heavier rails, deeper ballast, 
| etc., have been used than was to have been expected, 


| It must be remembered that this is for Euro rolling stock, 
and that with American rolling stock curves of ft. on standard- 

uge roads are worked without difficulty, and even curves as 
low as 75 ft. radius are worked safely, though of course with 
great reduction of the effectiveness of motive power.—TRans- 
LATOR. 

4 See Weber: “ Praxis der Secundirbahnen, etc.,*’ 29. 

** Even the Festiniog Railway, whose gauge is only 23% in., is 
made with this width of road-bed. 

4+ See Weber: “‘ Praxis der Secundirbahnen,” p. 64, etc. 


ual economy in motive power in operation, the | 


superstructure, stations, etc.. differ), and for this rea- 
json, that the greater cost of superstructure and the 
less cost of substructure on the narrow-gauge nearly 
| equalize its cost with that of the standard-gauge. 

6. Is the rolling stock «:..:' «« for a narrow or for 

a standard-gauge road { 

The answer to this, again, can only be made under 
| the assum ption that equal requirements as to speed and 
| bulk of traffic are made on the roads to becompared. The 
| capacity of the single vehicle of a narrow-gauge road is 


‘less than that of the corresponding vehicle on the 
| standard gauge. Its parts are weaker and smaller, but 
|the number of them is the same, and therefore the 
| labor in making one is nearly the same, though the 
quantity of material is less. Two cars, each of 11,000 
| ties. capacity, therefore, cost not only as much as one 
| of 22,000 Ibs., but far more. 

Since, now, for the same service on a narrow-gauge 
road a greater number of cars is necessary than on the 
standard-gauge road, so also is the cost of the car 
equipment sufficient for the same traftic on the stand- 
ard and narrow-gauge road considerably higher on the 
latter than on the former. 

The case is the same with the repairs and renewals 
of the cars, the expenditure for which is determined 
less by the size and weight of the parts than by their 
number, as is known to every mechanic of moderate 
experience. Further, two cars of 11,000 Ibs. capacity 
weigh not only as much as one of 22,000 Ibs. capacity, 
but very much more : indeed, one of the latter is not 
much heavier than one of the former. On this depends 
the progress of all economy in transportation, that the 
traftic be forwarded in the smallest possible number of 
cars of the greatest possible capacity, and thus the 
dead weight of the cars be decreased in proportion to 
| the weight of the freight. 

Now, on the narrow-gauge road the same traffic is 
divided among many more cars of smaller capacity, 
| whose total weight is far greater than that of the cars 

for the same service on the standard-gauge road ; thus 
the economy of transportation is considerably more 
disadvantageous on the narrow than on the standard- 
| gauge road. 

Likewise, it is difficult to secure a satisfactory utili- 
zation of the passenger cars of the narrow-gauge 
roads, which afford little accommodation. Nearly the 
same phenomenon appears with regard to the effective- 
ness of the locomotive. 

As has been said above, hitherto the builders have 
not been successful in constructing locomotives for 
| narrow-gauge roads whose economy in performance, 

for the same requirements, is equal to those of stan- 
dard-gauge roads, since this economy, as remarked 
| above, depends chiefly on the size of the steam-genera- 
| tors, which cannot be carried so far on the narrow as 
on the standard-gauge road. 

The transportation of the same load with one power- 
| ful, instead of two weak engines, costs much less for 
| fuel, wear, maintenance, repairs, etc., aside from the 
| fact that two smaller engines which do the same work 
as one large one, costs much more than the latter. 
| Thus in regard to economy of motive power also. 
| the narrow-gauge road cannot equal the standard- 
| gauge. 


| ¢¢ Weber: “ Praxis,” p. 38. 
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Experience in the operation of those European nar- 
row-gauge roads which carry ngers and freight 
has afforded these conclusions to our ds, and by the 
high figures of their total working expenses has estab- 
lished this fact : that hitherto efforts have not succeeded 
in rendering the operation of the narrow-gauge roads 
cheaper than that of the standard-gauge roads; that 
indeed in most cases the former fall behind the latter 
in economy. 

The question of the economy in equipping the two 
systems takes a wholly different however, 
when we take into consideration the Fact that on the 
standard-gauge secondary road, whose traftie natur- 
ally can be carried at much lower speed than that of 
the main road, the whole equipment of locomotives, 
passenger and freight cars, turn-tables, switches, 
transfer-tables, etc., which have become inadequate 
to the amount and speed of the service on the main 
line, and in construction have fallen behind the times, 
can find employment for many years, being perfectly 
well calculated in regard to economy, construction 
and safety, for the slow service of the secondary 
road. 

The great roads find daily fewer and fewer chances for 
employing and utilizing this material, whose cost has 
often been already charged off from the books of the 
companies; and for lack of employment it is offered 
for sale at trifling prices, to be broken up for the old 
materials. : 

Equipment with such material, which but recently 
was sufficient for the traffic of Europe, will always 
answer the purposes of the secondary railroads, and 


have the immense advantage that the proper material | 
for increasing it is always at hand, that the shops of | 


the main lines possess the tools required for maintaining 
it and the models of its parts, that finally the officers 
and employés going from the main to the secondary 
roads are familiar with its every detail, and know how 
to manage it. 

While thus the provision of the equipment may be 
effected with a true minimum of expense, the main 
line which undertakes the secondary road has the abil- 
ity to conduct its operation at a decidedly cheaper rate, 
since the secondary road affords it an opportunity to 
utilize its equipment to the utmost. he advantage 


will be attained, in regard to economy not enough val- : - nan 
| exclusion of passengers), for this reason a proportion | 


ued, of a rational, actual ‘‘ using up” of costly mate- 
rial, whose value now is lost by its removal from the 
operation of the main roads to be broken up; while 
still a considerable amount of service can be obtained 
from it by its use on roads of subordinate rank. 

The equipment with the material of the connecting 
roads, moreover, secures to the standard-gauge second- 
ary roads the advantage that they n be provided 
only with equipment enough for their average amount 
of traffic, since in case there is an extraordinary press- 
ure of traffic, the main line canassist it with its entire 
rolling stock, which in every respect is suited to the 
narrow-gauge road. If now for the through traftic 
over the main line a suitable share of the latter's roll- 
ing stock is added to that of the secondary road (and it 
is perfectly available in the latter's slower trains), then 
the equipment of the secondary road is effected in a 
way which satisfies economy in the construction ac- 
count as well as in operating, together with the re- 
quirements of the relation with the main road, and all 
so as to suit the objects of both equally well. 

The picture which shows the cost of | petdyes | and 
the economy of working the rolling stock on a narrow- 
gauge road is a wholly different one. 

The latter must be designed in accordance with the 
dimensions and suliarities of the road, and con- 
structed new throughout. The cost of providing the 
rolling stock of a narrow-gauge road would, as we 
have shown above, assuming equal requirements, come 
to more than that of a standard-gauge road, even if 
the latter also had to be bought new. 

Under these assumptions, which are almost always 
realized, the difference against the narrow-gauge be- 
comes a truly enormous one, calculated to cast into 
the shade any advantage which the economy of con- 
struction of a narrow-gauge road can possibly offer. 

To this must be added that all the apparatus con- 


nected with the operation, such as turn-tables, water 


cranes, transfer-tables, switches, etc., must all be pro- 
vided for the narrow-gauge after new models ; that 
the workshops must have different arrangements from 
those of standard-gayge roads, and the tools for mani 
ulating and repairing the parts must be different ; 
that the employés must make themselves familiar with 
an entirely new set of railroad a Ap whose peculi- 
arities are grasped only after long experience; that, 
finally, there can be no, or scarcely any, thought of 
coéperation between the narrow-gauge road and the 
connecting standard-gauge road by the loaning of spare 
parts, models, etc. 

It is of much greater weight, however, that the nar- 
row-gauge road can receive no assistance from the roll- 
ing stock of the connecting road, and, therefore, if it 
is to fulfill its objects, must be itself provided with an 
equipment sufficient for its maximum traffic, only of- 
fered occasionally, and which therefore must be much 
beyond the proper average need of the road, and so 
burden it with loss of interest on capital. 

In discussions of the gauge to be given this or that 
road, which was to be constructed over difficult ground, 
this necessity of providing a wholly new equipment 
after models of a new a! Satya different tools, shop ap- 

ratus, operating rf ger etc., in many cases has 

mn decisive against the narrow-gauge, as evidently 
the construction and the working of the road would 
have been made costlier thereby, aside from the isola- 
lation of the line from any assistance from the con- 
necting main 8. 


In fact, the greater expenditure uired for the 
new equipment of a narrow-ga with a stock 
sufficient for its maximum requirements, in - 


son with the cost of an equal provision for a c 
road which uses the worn material of the main 
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gauge: and it certainly always does so in those cases 
| where the country on the line is not extremely difficult 
_and the development of the economical peculiarities of 
ee narrow-gauge system is not exceptionally favor- 
abte. 
Ill. 


_ ECONOMY IN WORKING. 
Having in the foregoing described the advantages 


| which, each in its way, the standard-gauge and the | 
| narrow-gauge systems offer in regard to economy of | 
| construction and equipment, there still remains for us | 


only to answer a few questions on the circumstances 
| which exercise an influence on the economy of working 
secondary lines of both systems, and which have not 
| yet been touched upon in the foregoing. 

| Here also we have adhered firmly to the results of 
experience. 

| %. Howis it with the utilization of the rolling stock 
on secondary railroads of the two systems ? 

| If standard-gauge secondary roads were worked with 
_the speed of the main lines, then naturally the utiliza- 
‘tion of their freight cars would be on the average 
| nearly the same as on main lines, that is, not far from 
| 40 per cent. of their capacity. 

e proportion, however, is greater, on account of 
| the lower speed of secondary roads; since this lower 
orem permits the cars, at least for the local traffic of 
the road, to be more heavily loaded than would other- 
wise be admissible. 
fic which prevails on secondary roads, consisting 
chiefly of raw materials, for which the time of de- 
livery is usually little restricted, makes it practicable 
to wait for full loads, ete. 

Those cars which run through on the main lines 
| naturally can only receive the load which is permissi- 
| ble on the latter. 
| The ordinary dimensions of the car bodies and plat- 


| forms, however, make this profitable heavier load for | 
| the slow local traffic practicable only with certain 
traffic staples, such as ore, some kinds of coal, metals, | 


salt, certain kinds of grains, timber, stone, etc. 


By the inability of its cars to run over roads worked | 


| with fast trains the narrow-gauge system secures the 
| advantage, that all its cars may be constructed for the 
| greater load at the lower speed. 

On roads destined solely for carrying produce (to the 


| between weight of car and of car-load may be attained 


more favorable than can ‘ever be reached on main | 
| roads, which would reduce the transportation expen- 


| ses to a minimum. 
| which, together with the freight traffic. and even 
| mixed with it and with equal privileges, a passenger 
| traffic is conducted. The speed of all the trains suited 
to such a traffic then 
| an hour, if it is not the direct intention to constitute a 
|secondary road for slow trains (7 miles an hour), on 


| which evidently the passenger traffic can have only a | 


wholly subordinate importance. Roads of this system, 


gramme for secondary roads. In this case a still fur- 
ther increase of the capacity of the cars will be possi- 
| ble; but this will, at best, only partly balance the un- 
economical influence of the above-mentioned division 
of the traffic among a greater number of cars, caused 
| by the narrow-gauge. 
| Toaneminent degree the constructor of the rolling 
| stock of a narrow-gauge road will be supported in his 
\efforts for economy, improvement and the establish- 
ment of a more favorable proportion between live and 
dead weight by his ability to give them a simpler con- 
struction than on main lines (central buffer system, 
etc).$§ 

But all these aids can serveonly to modify somewhat 
= influence coe greater division of the traftic, and 

e experience of all narrow-gauge roads operated in 
Europe, that ca both Freight and ngers, has 
shown that the utilization of the freight cars on them 
is in no degree more favorable than on the standard- 


gauge roads, 
of the traffic from sec- 








8. How is ! with the ae 
ondary roads of the two systems to the main line, and 
its cost ? 

Evidently the traffic of a standard-gauge secondary 
road is exchanged with that of the main fine without 
delay and without other cost than what is connected 
with the delivery and receipt of foreign traffic. If the 
secondary road is worked by the main line, even this 
disappears. 

It is otherwise with the narrow-gauge road, which 
requires the reloading of the traffic to and from the 
main line. 

This reloading is effected, according to the nature of 
the freight, in different ways and at different rates of 


cost. 

Ores and those coals which can bear it may be 
dumped from the cars of the narrow-gauge road, after 
having been run up on a species of bridge structure 
over the tracks of the standard-gauge road, into the 
cars of the latter. f 

The cost of this method of transfer is very small, and 
is limited almost wholly to the provision of the dump- 
ing apparatus. 

© matter becomes more difficult when such ma- 
terials ae from the main road to the narrow-gauge, 
when the reloading must be done with the shovel. or at 
least with the scraper. 

In this case the expense of unloading becomes as 
| great as that of a considerable haul. 
| Stone, boxes, bales, bar-iron, casks, etc., etc., must 
, be transferred by hoisting apparatus or by hand, and 
| their new arrangement in the cars to which they are 

transferred absorbs time and labor. The 

itself is here quite costly, but it would be much less 
| considered if its cost was not increased direct 
| directly by various circumstances. Among t 
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Eanes care teats dete tillincs denials cay the central buff. 
| is used universally on standard-gauge roade in America. — 


ines, in almost all cases considerably exceeds the sav- | 9st 


ing in construction due to the adoption of the narrow- 


‘TRANSLATOR. 
| ft Weber : “ Praxis," p. 25. 


Moreover, the nature of the traf- | 


This is impracticable upon narrow-gauge roads on | 


must not be fixed below 12 miles | 


moreover, are not meant by the Government pro- | 


and in- | 
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long the expenditures for the tracks on which the cars 
have to stand during the transfer; for the buildings 
where the manipulation can be made under shelter; for 
cranes, scales, etc,; for office expenses connected with 
the renewed weighing, sorting and entering of the 
shipments, since the loads have to be divided in the 
large main line cars otherwise than in the small nar- 
row-gauge cars; for losses in labor and in the interest 
on the cost of the cars, which must often remain stand- 
ing a considerable time at the transfer stations, before 
they can be loaded or unloaded; for superintendence. 
switching, cleaning snow, etc., at the transfer stations, 
etc., etc. 

Of these expenditures, which are scarcely mentioned 
by the extreme advocates of the narrow-gauge system 
|in connection with the bare cost of the labor of re- 
| loading, the latter forms only a very small percentage; 
| and the statement that at this or that station such or 

such a trifle is paid per hundred pounds in the w 
|of the labor employed for reloading gives a totally 
| false idea of what it actually costs. 

But even the whole sum of the expenditures required 
| by the reloading is of less importance than the eco- 
| nomical dangers which are connected with the trans- 
|fer of the articles carried from one gauge to the 
| other. 

Most of these articles are in danger of gy | 
| or less damaged, or of deteriorating in quality, by the 

reloading ; none of them gain by it. es of goods 

+t wet or burst; boxes and pieces of machinery 
reak ; corners of furniture, cut stone and terra cotta 
are knocked off; casks leak; even bricks and drain- 
tiles lose their customary angles: slates are broken, 
etc. The possibility of the occurrence of such inju- 
ries has, for example, caused the Belgian merchants to 
|avoid shipping all the more valuable freights from 
Antwerp to Ghent by the direct narrow-gauge railroad 
between these two cities, and to bear the cost of the 
circuit by way of Mechlin, solely in order that the 
goods may not be reloaded. 

There are, in fact, only a very few kinds of freight 
which do not suffer some reduction in value by reload- 
| ing, and the amount of it would often outweigh the 
transportation a far greater distance, and sometimes it 
is too great for comparison. 

Ores, materials for roads, timber, and certain kinds 
of very hard coal, and such as lose nothing in value 
by being broken (like various English, Belgian and 

estphalian coals), suffer no deterioration at all. 
| On the other hand, every loading or unloading, 
whether by dumping or shoveling, reduces the value of 
all Bohemian, Moravian, Austrian and Styrian brown 
coals and lignites to so great a degree that it is almost 
| inadwissible. 

The pecuniary disadvantage, the economical injury, 
which is due to the reloading of the freight at the trans- 
| fer from one road to another of different gauge there- 
| from does not consist solely in expenditure for unpro- 
ductive labor and time in the reloading itself, in the 
cost of establishing Phas on apparatus, tracks and 
space, in the delay of the shipment, and the loss of in- 
terest on capital and of service during the waiting of 
| the cars at the junction stations; but, by far the 
| greater part, in the vag to which most kinds of 
| freight are exposed in reloading, and in the reduction 
|of value which they suffer therefrom. 
| Recently an eminent North German railroad engin- 
| eer, under whose auspices a little narrow-gauge rail- 
| road is to be constructed, recognizing these evils per- 
| fectly, has made an attempt to construct rolling stock 
| for it, by which the reloading is to be avoided b 
| transferring (sliding) the entire car-bodies of the 8 
| of different gauges upon trucks arranged for that pur- 
"| That this extremely ingenious idea can be ap- 
| plied only within very narrow limits, since it requires 
| _ its manipulation arrangements on the standard- 
gauge freight cars which they do not all possess, is 
|evident. Itis impossible to state generally in figures 
| the amount of the disadvantages due to reloading ; in- 
| deed it is not the same at different junctions for the 

bare wages of labor and for the same kind of freight. 

The same heavy block of stone whose transfer at a 
| great Paris or London station, provided with hydraulic 

loading apparatus, costs almost nothing, at a little 
junction station has to be laboriously and slowly 
| moved by rollers and levers from car to car. In this 
| case, perhaps, its transfer costs as much as the whole 
cost of transportation on the rails, 

| Wages of labor, instruction of the employés, appara- 
tus for handling, local circumstances, weather, season, 
| ete., etc., will always cause the cost and risk of re- 
| loading to vary within wide limits, so that its value in 
| money can never be expressed a priori. 

The distance the transferred freight is carried has no 
| effect on the cost of transfer. This cost forms a con- 
| stant amount in the total transportation expenses. 
| Therefore it burdens short hauls very heavily, and 
| almost disappears on very long ones. 1e great nar- 
| row-gauge systems in America, Asia and Australia, 
' therefore, scarcely feel at all the pecuniary influence of 
| their connection with quite as large systems of a dif- 

ferent gauge: while with lines only a few miles long, 
_ with light traffic and small earnings, like most of the 
secondary roads which are now being constructed in 
| Europe, it exercises a very depressing effect, and, 
| should costly payments have to be made for damages 
|a few times. it may actually become overwhelming. 
| This also shows how irrational it is to compare the two 
| systems on general principles, and to adduce results ob- 
_ tained in the construction and operation of roads of one 
| system under certain circumstances as decisive under 
| entirely different circumstances at another place. 
| 9. Are the reciprocal effects of the er tra 

n two roads of different gauges as complicated as 
| those of the freight tra, 


more 


' 


7 Something of the same kind is commonly practiced in this 
eu Fh hey ft. roads with those of 
standard . It cannot be aj to ers to and from 3 
f.-gange roads to the same extent; car-bodies of that gauge can 
be ‘erred 


to manner’ ooage trucks, 
bodies cannot safely be carried on 3 ft. 


but standard car- 
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Not at all. Man is an article of traffic which trans- | 


fers itself from road to road without cost, though not 
without trouble. The transfer of passenger traffic 
from road to road is substantially the same, whether 
they have the same gauge or not. The transfer of 
passenger cars from road to road, which is often very 
desirable but is not at all necessary in the interchange 
of traffic between main and secondary lines, of course 
is prevented by difference in gauge. Since the rolling 
stock of the main roads, or equipment suited to them, 
can be used on standard-gauge secondary roads, on 
them the passenger finds his accustomed accommoda- 
tions in full measure. Where it is decided to con- 
stiuct. new passenger cars for secondary roads it will | 
be advisable to resort to the American system of con- 
struction, with movable trucks, longitudinal passages 
through the middle of the cars, and entrances at the 
ends, as these offer great advantages in local traffic 
for short journeys (especially by day).*** 

The railroad with the narrowest gauge—the Festin- 
iog Railway in Wales—uses cars of this construction 
successfully, while the narrow-gauge roads of Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden and Germany use compartment cars. | 
However, the finest method of construction is the best | 
for secondary roads; the other is fully justified for | 
such roads of standard gauge on account of its 
utilizing the worn equipment of the main lines.+t++ | 

Hitherto builders have not succeeded in constructing 
passenger cars for narrow-gauge roads in which there 
was not either an imperfect economy of space, and 
therefore a comparatively lage dead weight per pas- 
senger, or an arrangement which affords a less accom- 
modation to the passengers than that given by the 
standard-gauge cars. 

On the only narrow-gauge system in Europe, the 
Norwegian, whose length is sufficient to permit real 
journeys on it, and whose cars, therefore, have to pro- 
vide accommodation for journeys, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing from accommodation for trips of afew miles 
in the day-time, the problem has been solved as well 
as is generally possible ; and there, as on the Antwerp 
& Ghent road, the width and height of the cars have 
been made greater than is in proportion to the narrow 
gauge. Therefore very pthc and costly mainte- 
nance of the track is necessary in order to give these 
cars, with their high centre of gravity and load ex- 
tending far beyond the rails, a steady motion. In 
_ of these maximum dimensions the passengers on 
the Norwegian roads have to content themselves with 
19 in, width of seat in the first-class and 16 in. in the 
second-class cars (there are only two classes), and with 
a very restricted space for the knees, which to the 
public accustomed to the railroads of the European 
continent would be very distasteful. The use of onl 
two classes is generally advisable for secondary 
of this system. 

On the whole, the arrangement and accommodation 
are matters of relatively slight importance on second- 
ary railroads of both gauges, of the kind now under 
consideration, on which the journey would be in the 
day-time only, and last only a few hours. Therefore 
neither system has much advantage over the other in 
this respect, as the simple requirements of a provincial 
local traffic can be satisfied by either. 

10. In the choice of gauge, should not some regard be 
had to the possibility of the secondary roads having to 
meet military requirements ? 

Certainly it is not entirely labor thrown away, in the 
choice of a gauge for certain roads, to inquire whether, 
by the establishing of connections in this or that direc- 
tion, or possible strategic dispositions, a secondary line 
may become of some military importance (as for a line 
of supply), even if subordinate and temporary. 

To show circumstantially why narrow-gauge roads 
can have as good as no capacity for military purposes 
would lead us too far here.ttt 

We must refer those who seek for further informa- 
tion on this point to the subjoined summary of the lit- 
erature on the subject. They are chiefly prevented 
from the effective performance of military service by 
the dimensions of their cars, which neither permit the 
economical stowing of horses nor of wagons and artil- 
lery, nor of men loaded with their equipments. In 
case the investigation should indicate the above-men- 
tioned possibility, therefore, it will be advisable, even 
at the public expense, to make the roads useful for 
military purposes, at least in case of need, by construct- 
ing them with the standard-gauge ; especially as the 
military capacity of single-track main roads even re- 
mains always limited and doubtful. 


IV. 
FINAL CONCLUSIONS. 


lia. In what cases and under what specific require- 
ments is the standard-gauge system to be preferred for 
the construction of secondary roads ? 

a. When the saving in construction attained by the 
adoption of curves permissible only on the narrow- 
gauge is not great enough to outweigh the advantages 
which the standard-gauge secures by cheapness of 
maintenance of way and of equipment with rolling 
stock, the avoidance of reloading, and the greater 
economy of operation. 

b. When the traffic of the road in question is a mixed 
one of both passengers and freight, neither of which so 
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from the secondary te to another road,and —. ma-| Against the weight of these plain-speaking facts 
terial part of the total traffic of the former, are of such | one weak voice is raised, that France, apparently, has 
a nature that they either experience a considerable | here and Me begun to construct ites ype. sec- 
— in ee (as, for meng preg ee cepts 9 sm ‘ondary roads, if even thie phenomence ng o x) 
rom reloading: or are Costly to transfer, and require | uence of persuasion of the fitness of the system for 
for such reloading the provision of considerable appar- | the objects Rs uestion. But in fact, it is almost wholly 
atus ; or, finally, are subject to considerable risk from | an emanation from the tendency which prevails in the 
reloading. : | controlling circles, and which has come down from 

d. When the secondary road is of very moderate | the Napoleonic régime, to protect the financial inter- 
length, so that the transfer expenses form a considera- | ests of the great ‘‘ railroad monopolies” at any price, 
ble percentage of the total expenses of the through | and even from the most remote possibility of compe- 
transportation. : | tition, to which tendency is due a part of the regula- 

e. When the transfers from the secondary road to) tions of the law of 1865 concerning railroads of local 
the main road exceed the local traffic of the former, | j;,terest. 


|and do not consist of articles whose transfer, rightly | 
| managed, occasions almost no expense and no reduc- | have arisen under circumstances for which we have 


tion in value. | 
f. When the bulk of the traffic passes from the main | 
road to the secondary road, and not vice versd. 
g. When a considerable part of the traffic consists of 
articles which can only with difficulty and danger 
hauled round the sharp curves of the narrow-gauge | 


are cattle, for which narrow-gauge cars afford no! 
accommodation, long rolled iron, such as beams, rails, | 
etc., but especially timber, which the effect of traction | 
on very sharp curves forces too powerfully and to a! 
dangerous extent in the direction of the chord of the} 
are. 

h. When there is a possibility, though but distant, | 
that the secondary road, by connections or the increase 
of its own importance, must be changed sooner or 
later into a road with faster traffic, including mixed 
trains of various characters and speeds. 

i, When it is possible that the secondary road may 
have to answer military purposes of any kind. 

11 6. Similarly, in what cases is the adoption of the 
narrow-gauge advisable, or equally so as the standard | 
gauge ? 
a. When, as is the case in Canada, East India, Aus- | 
tralia, Norway, etc., the system of narrow-gauge roads | 
is so extended and its own internal traffic so great, that | 
the connections with adjoining systems of different | 
gauge become comparatively unimportant, and the| 
transfer expenses, etc., sink to a minimum amount | 
when distributed over the total traffic. | 


The new short narrow-gauge roads of Switzerland 
1ad to designate them as most suitable under 11 a and 
11 b. 


It is not difficult to draw the proper conclusion from 
what has been said, and to apply it properly to the pro- 
gramme for the construction of secondary roads in 
Austria which has just been submitted. No technical 


| roads, or is uneconomical forsuch roads. Such articles | knowledge is required for this, but only a sound un- 


derstanding and a really honest purpose. 

Both can and will be found in the controlling circles, 
and so it is to be hoped that Austria will remain secure 
against increasing by one the number of colossal ex- 
periments from whose success the welfare of this glo- 


rious country, in peace and war, is expected.$$$ 


§§§ There follows a list of 55 different works and articles on nar- 
row-gauge railroads, in German. English, French, ~ ey’ Ital- 
ian, Norwegian and Swedish, which have been studied by the au- 
thor, besides the notes of his personal examination of most of the 
light railroads of Europe. 





Do the Railroads Discriminate against New York ? 
The following, which has been printed under the title of 


| * Are New York Railroads Discriminating against the Com- 


merce of this City ?” is a reply made by Mr. Albert Fink to a 
letter received by him, in his capacity as Commissioner of 
the Trunk Lines, from a merchant who complained that the 
rates made and maintained were a discrimination against 
New York commerce. 

New York, June 20, 1878. 


DEAR = : In your letter of pa agg oe ae yen the 
ee . : wre | opinion that the merchants of New York were laboring 
general terms, only hei . materials or only passengers. ender great disadvantage in competing with the merchants 
A mixed traffic, especially if composed of passengers, | of other seaboard cities on account of the “distance discrim- 
package goods and raw materials, makes the operation | ingtions” in the rates of transportation established by 
of the narrow-gauge costly, on account of the variety | agreement of the trunk lines between the seaboard cities. 
of the objects to be provided for. | You say, that ‘‘ equal rates” should be made without regard 
c. When the reduction of the cost of construction | to distance, and if this could not be otherwise secured, then 
attained by the adoption of sharp curves is so consider. | ® wae noainst the Philadelphie ond Bal Pinas Bas-saglbag om 
‘ : F ae . | roads agains re 5 
= ” ve a - “ — — be aware. a — many: | latter, you say, “have no right to dictate to the New York 
e economical advantages which the operation Of the | roads that the natural advantages of this port shall be 
standard-gauge road has over that of the narrow-gauge | abrogated.” In concluding your letter you express the hope 
road, that I would use my influence in establishing ‘* the principle 
d, When the articles transferred are and will remain | that cost of transportation, and not distance, must fix the 
those whose reloading incurs no considerable expense, | rate;” under this rule, you say, ‘‘ New York is entitled to 
no reduction in value, and no risk. Among them is, | 20d must have equal rates with other segboard cities. 
as has been mentioned, scarcely anything except ores,| The aoa oF woe Pa ing bg a beg _ i ps ing 
timber, lime, materials for road’ construction, un-| 8°¢T@!ly entertained by the merchants of this city. ey 


b. When the traffic of the secondary roads is, in 


dressed quarry stone, and a few kinds of coal which | 
are scarcely ever carried in Austria. | 

But if the traffic in such articles is from the main to | 
the secondary road, then the methods of cheap trans- | 
fer, dumping apparatus, etc., are hardly applicable, | 
and the adoption of the narrow-gauge is no longer | 
advisable. 

e. When the nature and dimensions of the narrow- | 
gauge cars make it practicable for them to penetrate | 
to original source of the object to be carried—into the | 


| have found expression in the official report of the Chamber 


of Commerce, in the press and at 
fully taken hold of the public min 

Believing, as I do, that these views are entirely erroneous, 
I propose to show in this letter why I cannot endorse, and, 
least of all, advocate the same, 

I will first refer to the error which is so generally made in 
assuming that the present established differences in rates be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore and the West 
were based upon distance only. If that was the case, these 
differences should be much greater. 

Compare for example, from the figures given in the table 


= meetings, and have 


adits of mines, to working shafts, into quarries, pits, | on next page, the rates from New York and Baltimore to 
forests, etc.—so that they can transport their !oads un- | Cincinnati, as now established, with the rates from those 
touched thence to the point of transfer. | cities to Cincinnati if they were based upon distance alone. 


f. When a system of roads is completely isolated by 
natural barriers (on islands, where the only outlet is 
by water, etc.). 

Still here we should proceed cautiously, as the exam- | 
ple of the Swedish roads, cited above, shows. 

g. When the country roads and highways can be | 
used with great advantage as routes’ of secondary 
roads (as was the case with the Bréhlithal road), and the | 
width and turns of these highways make the applica- | 
tion of the standard-gauge too difficult and oxetl; 

12. In what cases is the adoption of the narrow- 
gauge system decidedly unadvisable ? 

a, When a mixed tratfic of passengers, package | 
goods and produce makes it probable that, in accord- | 
ance with: experience, the working expenses of the} 
narrow-gauge road will be so high that it will be dif- | 
ficult to meet them, and a suitable income on the cap- | 
ital of the road becomes almost impossible. | 

b. When many junctions with main roads may be 
necessary’, or a system is so located that its change in- 
to a system of higher rank may be required. 

c. When the requirements of the traffic vary greatly, 
so that provision for the maximum business must be 
made by a costly equipment, which in dull times must 
stand still, a non-productive and even wasteful prop- 
erty, since the narrow-gauge road is unable to send its | 
cars over other roads. 

If, in conclusion, we turn our attention to what ac- 
tual results the numerous discussions, investigations | 


. 





decidedly exceeds the other that the road may be 
made specially a passenger or specially a freight road: 
an example of the first is the narrow-gauge road from 
Lausanne to Echellens, in Switintland: mz the second, 
the Bréhithal road. 

c. When the bulk of the articles carried, which pass 





*** The nger cars which are almost universally used in 
Rareee are supported on four or six wheels whose axles are fixed 
rigidly to the car-bodies, andthe cars have their entrances at 
the sides, while the seats run entirely across the car, so that there 

must be a door ( one on each side) for every two seats, 
which seats face each other.—THE TRANSLATOR. 

+tt A few Austian railroads run cars of the American he 
for local traffic, even on main lines. These would suit adm naw | 
for a long time yet for the working of secondary roads. One 
ear in the train, with compartments for the second and third 
classes, will in most cases fully answer all requirements. 

ttt Weber: “‘ Praxis,” p. 117. 





| and observations have led, which for more than half a 
| generation have been made with regard to the gauge 
| of secondary roads in all countries in Europe where 
|railroads are highly developed, the quintessence of 
| which we have spread before the public in the fore- 
| going—if we turn our attention to these actual re- 
| sults, we find that in England the much studied Festi- 

niog Railway has had no successor ; that in Belgium 

the Antwerp & Ghent line not only has remained _isol- 
| ated, but will:probably be rebuilt ; that in the Rhine 


|country, Westphalia and Upper Silesia the narrow- | 


gauge system has had no extension for public service ; 
v, that in Sweden (which of all 

| tries has had opportunity to make the most experi- 
ments with the narrow-gauge s ages the system has 
ae abandoned on principle for all lines of mixed 
traffic. 


uropean coun- 8* 


The distance from New York, by the shortest line over 
the New York Central Railroad, is 867 miles, and from Bal- 
timore to Cincinnati, over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is 
579 miles, the latter being 66.8 per cent. of the former. 











| Classes. - 4 
| ag 
$e. aes a oS 
L| 2). 8)e)29 
Rates from New York to Cincinnati as now 
RS A ae ee 70' 55 46 37 53% 
Rates from Baltimore to Cincinnati based 
upon distances npegeee per cent. of the 
rate from NOW WOPK........0:cccccssee vee 47 37° 31 2 «6236 
Difference between New York rates and pre 
the Baltimore rates, based on distances 
ve, A en Ce ee ee 23, 18' 15 12 17% 
eed difference between New York and 
altimore rates ....... errant, ae 8 3 3 5% 
Excess of distance differences over “‘ agreed ee re 
a RN EOP INY FITS 5 ote 15 9 1W 


From the above statement it will be seen that the average 
“agreed difference” in favor of Baltimore is 514 cents per 
hundred pounds, while the ‘‘ distance difference” to which 
Baltimore would be entitled is 1714 cents per hundred 
pounds, which is more than three times as much. Five and 
one-half cents difference on the average rates of all classes 
constitutes 10.3 per cent. of the average rates from New 
York to Cincinnati, while the difference in distance is 33.2 
per cent. In other words, 22.9 per cent. of distance, or 198 
miles, are entirely disregarded in the adjustment of rates; 
conclusively showing that distance alone is not made, as is 
supposed, the basis of the agreed differences. 

aring this fact in mind, it must appear how unjust it is 
to reproach the New York railroads with allowing reduced 
rates to be made from Philadelphia and Baltimore, because 
these places are nearer to the West than New York, while 
they do not increase the rates from Boston, which city is 60 
miles further, via New York Central, than New York. 

When 198 miles are disregarded in the adjustment of rates 
in favor of New York as against Baltimore, New York has 
no right to complain if only 60 miles in distance are disre- 
rded in favor of Boston as against New York. The un- 
just criticism made in rd to this subject is based upon 
| the mistaken idea that the existing and differences 

in rates were based strictly upon distances, when the fact is 
that distances do not form a controlling influence upon the 
establishment of competitive tariffs. 
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It is now proposed by you to substitute for distances the | 
cost of transportation as the proper basis for competitive mercial men. Here, in New York, it is supposed that Mr. 
tariffs—a proposition no doubt suggested by the belief that if Vanderbilt had merely to say what the rates should be from 
it were adopted, it would work more favorably to the inter- the seaboard cities, and they would be made so. The fact 
ests of the city. is, that in regard to such questions, neither Mr. Vanderbilt 

But cost of transportation depends upon distances,. in a nor Mr. Jewett can dictate terms to Mr. Scott and Mr. Gar 
great degree, and it will be shown that this principle (as well rett, nor vice vers@. All that they can do, in case of inabili- 
as that of distances) cannot be made a controlling one, and ty to , is to inaugurate a war of rates, and it is this 
if it could be made so, that it would be greatly to the detri- Yan which you recommend in case Mr. Vanderbilt cannot 
ment of this city. ve his own way—or rather your own way. 

According to the report of the New York Central Railroad _I differ with you tly as to the expediency of warfare 
for 1877 (see analysis of same in Railroad Gazette, of Jan. | between the trunk fines. War between railroads is of an 
4, 1878), the average cost of See freight | entirely different character from war between steamboats. 
per’ mile is ,4 cent; on the Pennsylvania Rai it is ys% | In the latter, the party having the most money wins in the 
cent per ton mile. It is generally supposed that the Penn- | end; or, in a war between two nations, the stronger must, 
sylvania Railroad, passing ee a more miountainous | in the end, prove victorious, and can dictate terms of peace, 
country than the New York Central, could not be so cheaply | which settles the question at issue for the time being. It is 
operated; but it is not generally known that only as | otherwise with wars between railroads. The party that is | 
portion of that road has heavy grades, while on the greater | the weakest is the most formidable as anenemy. It has | 
portion of it more cars are being hauled in a train than the | nothing to lose. A railroad is never exhausted or obliter- | 
average on the New York Central road, so that the total | ated; it always will be operated. 
number of cars hauled ina train over the whole length of | If the New York Central road could bankrupt all the other | 
road is about the same on both roads, while the Pennsylvania | trunk roads, the latter would only be in a better condition to | 


This is a fact that is not rally appreciated by com- 
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road possesses the advantage of cheaper fuel. 


as given above, to the distance from 
and from New York to Chicago, the cost 
adelphia to Chicago is 823 x 0. 
ver hundred poutae: and the cost per ton from New York to | 
Shicago'is 961 x 0.70 = $6.72, or 33.63 cents per hundred | 
pounds, showing a difference of 12.40 cents per hundred | 
pounds in favor of Philadelphia; while the average agreed | 
difference is only 4 cents per hundred pounds. | 
From points in the Southwest—St. Louis, Cincinnati—the 
difference would be still greater. | 
The cost per ton mile on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is | 
not given in the report of that company, but from my | 
knowledge of the conditions under which this road is oper- | 
ated, I feel warranted in estimating the cost as not exceed- 
ing 0.75 cent per ton per mile—about the same as on the 
Erie Railroad. To err on the safe side, I will assume it to be 
0.80 cent per ton mile. In that case, the cost per ton from 
Baltimore to Cincinnati would be 579 x 0.801 = $4. or 
23.16 cents per hundred pounds, and the cost from New 
to Cincinnati 867 x 0.70 = 86.06, or 30.35 cents per hundred 
pounds; the difference in favor of Baltimore being 7.1 cents, 
and the agreed average difference 51¢ cents. 
If the cost per ton was only 0.75, which I believe to be} 
nearer the truth, the difference in favor of Baltimore would | 
be 8.7 cents per hundred pounds. } 
Applying, therefore, the vengened new principle of estab- | 
lishing differences between seaboard cities upon the cost of | 
transportation alone, this would be greatly in favor of Phil- | 


r ton from Phila- | 


adelphia and Baltimore and against the city of New York; | 
showing that Messrs. Vanderbilt and Jewett, in making the 
present agreements with the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & | 
Ohio railroads have done much more for the city of New 
York than you propose to do. 

I have endeavored to show that in the establishment of | 
competitive rates between seaboard cities, neither distances | 
nor cost of transportation has had a controlling influence, | 
and that if this had been the case, the difference in rates in | 
favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore would have been very 
much greater. 

The question now arises, what is the proper 
which these differences should be established 


516 = $4.24, or 21.28 cents | 


war would still remain unsettled. 

It will readily occur to you that, in case a war is under- 
taken by Mr. Vanderbilt for the perpen of reducing the 
present differences in rates, the delphia and Iti- 
more roads can —- less than the New York roads, as long 
as the New York charge anything at all. 

Mr. Vanderbilt is, therefore, right when he says, in his 
letter to the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, dated 
April 18, 1878, ‘‘Such a contest would permanently injure 
the roads, derange all business during its continuance, and 
result in no good in the end.” 

The fact is, the merchants of New York should, least of 
all others, desire a railroad war. 
this city more than those of any other ay vp ple 4 
While the railroads themselves would, no doubt, all 
| Boston—would be benefited at the expense of the city of 
| New York. 


| bankrupt the New York Central. And, after all this had | 
Applying the average cost of peg = 1c S rey, bra been accomplished, the identical question that led to the | 
l elphia to Chicago | 
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hundred pound, on first class down to five cents per hundred 
on fourth class, and are to compensate the naw 
or the disadvantages of these routes as compared with the 


trunk-line routes. 

The same Jaen, « that tes these matters in New 
York is applied in Boston. e charges against the New 
York venke of unjustly discriminating against this city are, 


therefore entirely without foundation. 

lhave not yet mentioned, in connection with this subject 
another important fact that seems to be never mentioned 
when the disabilities of New York as a commercial city are 
made the subject of discussion. 

During the season of navigation rates are made from New 
York, via rail and lake, 38 per cent. lower than any rates 
that can be made from Baltimore under the present agree- 
ment. The rates made via canal from New York are more 
than 50 per cent. lower than the established trunk-line rates 
from the other seaboard cities, and the shipments of freight 
via canal from New York amount to 40 per cent. of the 
total rail shipments to the West from New York during sim- 
ilar periods of time. No other seaboard city can avail itself 
of such cheap transportation rates to and from the West. 
With all these advantages in favor of New York, and so 
many more of a different character, not necessary here to 
mention, should the merchants of this city not be able to 


| ete with those of other cities / 
Ww 


ether this question is answered with yes or no, one fact 
is plain enough—that this city has given up none of its 
natural advantages to Philadelphia and Baltimore by any 
act of its railroad managers, or, as far as I know, by the 
acts of any one else. 

It is therefore not necessary to insist that “ the other roads 
(meaning the Philadelphia and Baltimore roads) have no 
right to dictate to New York that the natural advantages of 
this port shall be abrogated.” 

If closer proximity to the markets of the West, and 
cheaper rail transportation in consequence thereof, are con- 


It injures the interests of | sidered as constituting the natural advantages of a port, 
it. | surely Philadelphia and Baltimore have yielded some of 
er, | these advantages in favor of your city, but you have yielded 
et the other seaboard cities—Baltimore, Philadelphia and | none to them. 


Whatever advantage has been gained b 
been secured by the efforts of the New 


New York has 
ork roads alone, 


| A war between the trunk lines means low rates of rail | without aid from the merchants of this city. Nevertheless, 


| transportation. 


consequently, under the present 

adelphia and Baltimore roads, to and from the latter cities. 
If rail rates, during a war, are made so low as to approach 

the canal and lake and rail rates, then the advantages of the 


canal are entirely lost to this city. For all p ical pur- 
| poses, the canal might as well be filled 7 

When the rates from Chicago to New York by rail are 30 

cents per hundred pounds, or, say 18 cents per bushel of 


wheat, the rates to Baltimore are 27 cents, or 16.2 cents per 
bushel. But if the rate from Chicago to New York is 15 
cents per hundred pounds, or 9 cents per bushel of wheat, the 
rate to Baltimore would be made 12 cents per hundred 
pounds, or 7.2 per bushel. Baltimore, therefore, secures the 
same rate as charged via canal, and its merchants enjoy the 
same benefit as if the canal were directly built to that city. 
During the railroad war in 1876, New York city received 
;a 
| rd than it has received duri 





readily shown that no principle whatsoever could be followed, | railroad wars; indeed, they should use their best efforts for 


the adoption of which would deprive one or the other city 
and its railroads from participating in the commerce of the 
country. If a tariff based upon cost of t rtation would 
give to Baltimore and Philadelphia the whole of the carrying 
trade, and exclude New York from it, you would no longer 
advocate that principle, no matter how much your judgment 
might otherwise approve of it : nor would the cities of Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore assent to it if the result of its appli- 
cation would be the concentration of business in the hands 
of the New York merchants. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is, that no matter what other conditions may influ- 
ence the establishment of railroad tariffs, they must all 
fulfill this one condition—they must secure to each of the 
competitors a fair proportion of the business. Whether this 
condition is complied witn in any particular case, is to be 
experimentally ascertained, but cannot be decided before- 
hand upon any known abstract principle. 

If under the operation of the present agreed differences in 
rates between the seaboard cities, business is diverted frou 
one city to the other, a readjustment of these differences 
should be made. but the evidence showing that this unjust 
discrimination really exists must be of a positive character; 
mere general impression and guess work cannot be accepted 
assuch. The fact that one of the hotels in this city has lost 
patronage, as citedin the report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is no evidence that the difference in rates has brought 
about this result; and the fact that there has been a general 
reduction of business in this city is not alone sufficient proof 
of railroad discrimination. It must be shown also that this 
reduction in the trade of the city is directly traceable to 
these discriminations, and does not result from other causes, 
perhaps of a general character, that have no connection with 
the transportation rates. 

Nor are isolated instances of reduction in rates in other cities, 
below the established tariff, sufficient evidence of discrimation 
against New York, especially when it is known that similar re- 
ductions are perhaps to a greater extent made in this city. 

Nothing but direct information as to the amount of busi- 
ness transacted in the different cities during certain periods 
of time, during which certain known differences in rates 
were prevailing, could be considered as proof of the fact that 
the tariff is operating unjustly to one or the other city. 

Take, for example, the receipt of grain in the city of New 
York for the first five months of this year, as Nem gem with 
corresponding months of last year. Of the to shipment 
made from the West to the seaboard this year, New York 
received 45 per cent., and last year only 32.5 per cent. ; 
Philadelphia and Baltimore this year, 
in rates prevailing this year has operated injuriously inst 
New York. It is information of this character which 
be collected and analyzed, in determining 
differences in rates are objectionable. 

When facts are presented to the 


.2 per cent. ; last 
year, 44 percent. This does not show that the difference 


| York e 
Soha 29 ba coudaared an advantage. 
whether the agreed | The Grand Trunk Railroad 


| their prevention. 

I have already extended this communication too much 
although I do not know how I could treat a subject of vi 
importance to the city of New York, and apparently so little 
understood, in less space. 

Before concluding, I have to refer to another complaint 
| which is usually made against the New York roads, namely, 
| that, while they allow reduced rates from Philadelphia an 
| Baltimore to the West on account of shorter distances, they 

allow reduced rates from Boston on account of the longer 
distances. 

Stating the case in this way. it seems a 
, when the facts are fully understood, it w 
| Statement is made under misapprehension. have already 
| shown that distance is not a controllingelement in rates, and 
| that sixty miles of increased distance from Boston to Cincin- 
| nati may be overlooked against New York, when 198 miles 
| in distance between Baltimore and Cincinnati are overlooked 

in favor of New York. 
ile this may explain why rates from Boston and New 
| York are the same, it does not explain why the Grand Trunk 
| Railroad is allowed to make lower rates via that route than 
| are made via the other routes from Boston. 

This is done because the Grand Trunk could not secure 
pa aga ayer at all if it were obliged to maintain the same 
| rates with other roads, for reasons well known, and not nec- 
here to detail. It would be absurd to demand that 
| the Trunk should retire from the business altogether. 
| Such a demand, if made, could not be enforced, for the same 
|reason that a demand on the Philadel and Baltimore 
| roads by the New York roads to abolish all differences in 
| rates could not be enforced. 
| The shipper who ships over an inferior route (whether that 
| route is really inferior or he believes it to be so in his judg- 
| ment) requires compensation, and the difference in rate al- 
| lowed to the inferior route constitutes this oompenenen : 

so that practically the lower rate must be considered equal 
| to the higher. It requires no argument to prove, that if the 

Grand Trunk road the same advantages as the New 
| York Central road, the difference in rate made by the Grand 
| Trunk in Boston would secure to it the whole of the Boston 
business, while it really only getsa small portion of it—about 
16 per cent. 

It is, therefore, not true, taking into consideration the facts 
| just stated, that Boston enjoys lower rates of transportation 
| than New York—an impression that seems to have been 
| created by the late discussion of the transportation subject 


| in this city. Strange to say, the fact has never been men- 


enough; but, 
appear t this 


| 


| tioned, or has been entirely overlooked, that the city of New | the 


recisely the same advantages in this respect as 


is taking freight out of New 
established 


managers of the New York, via Portland, at lower rates than the rates 
York railroads, showing that this city is really suffering | 
from discriminations in tariff, you need not entertain the 


the trunk lines. If we are to renee heed ie pee ag fe A 
large amount of Se ee eee even 
| less those via the G from 





least fear that they will not do all in their power to remed 
the complaint. They are as much interested in so doing A | vou Chesa me & Ohio pateeg arene em from on 
any merchant in the city. i not, J present, propose to | aid ot re Ww. re trunk we oe a circui 
decide the question w er the presen - route 
coe ann deh te ol heseahennh citenen mana iibee intended | 2 circuitous route via Portiandend Te rot On account of 
to do was, to show the conditions really controlling the es- these longer routes, lowe - ns —not 
tablishment of railroad tariffs from and the they —- longer, - — manlstateed shat 
manner in which such questions have to be dealt with. “9: give a portions ery ANY COND TENG 

It is, however, one thing to establish proper Principles, omere existed for years a the trunk 
and another thing to carry the same into effect. or the | — See dae * 
other of the seaboard cities or trunk lines may be dissatisfied the on Sadetah + comnetinn — = 
with the present compact, but any one of thet oe line tariff. These ‘erences fom fifteen cents 
cannot change the difference to suit itself; the voluntary | : range per 
codperation is absolutely necessary establish any 
fixed tariff at all, ; | *See Railroad 


Gazette of April 5, 12, 19, 26, 1878, 
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It is to the interests of this city to have the | the impression is sought to be created that these New York 
| rail rates kept reasonably high to and from New York, and | roads are the worst enemies of the city, and that they 
ment with the Phil- | attempt by unjust discrimination to destroy its commerce. 


In the report of the Chamber of Commerce, of February 
last, copies of tariff are published which was issued, as 
therein stated, in November, 1875, showing e discrimination 
of 25 to 133 per cent. in favor of Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Ido not know whether this tariff was ever in 
force, but it is well known that no shipments have been 
made under it since the spring of 1876, and the present 
tariff, which took effect in the spring of 1877, shows a re- 
duction of 15 to 123 per cent. upon the differences named in 
the above mentioned report. ese reductions were made 
after a iy and desperate struggle,” as Mr. Vanderbilt 
says, in his letter already referred to. Yet not a word of 
commendation is spoken for achieving so much for this city, 
and all that was possible to achieve. 

The publications lately made in this city, proclaiming to 


smaller percentage of the total grain shipped to the sea- | the world the commercial disabilities under which this 
the years from 1868 to | is supposed 
principle upon | 1877.* With such facts before us, I feel sure that the people | and advertising the advan 
i tt can be | of New York, least of all others, should become advocates of 


cit, 

to labor, and which, I think, do not really <xial, 
of other cities, cannot but 
prove a disadvantage to New York, as people at a distance 
may be misled thereby. 1t is, therefore, important that no 
wniews charges and criticism should be made against the rail- 
roads, and avoid that it is necessary that the merchants 
of this city should fully understand the difficulties and com- 
plications of the transportation business. 

It is natural enough that they should see only that which 
is desirable to them to obtain, but do not understand what is 
— or practicable to secure. They judge these matters 

rom their own standpoint, and do not consider that like 
claims as theirs are made by other commercial communities, 
with like rights to have them considered. 

Railroad managers are constantly made aware of and come 
in contact with these outside forces, which they cannot control, 
and must be content with securing only that which is practica- 
ble and possible to secure in their battles with other interests. 

Hence the apparent diversity of opinion and judgment be- 
tween road rs and the commercial community 
with which the rail are identified, and the antagonism 
which we find almost always existing between the two parties, 
although they are both working for the very same = 

The appointment of the Transportation Committee by the 
Chamber of Commerce, for the purpose of collecting infor- 
mation and to confer with the railroad ma: rs in 
to transportation matters, is a step in the right direction to 
allay this antagonism; provided, however, that such inves- 
tigations are made in a spirit of fairness, and not under a 

redetermined conclusion to find fault; and provided, also 
t sufficient time is devoted to studying the subject in all 


its widespread ramifications. 

It is with the intention of assisting to a better understand- 
ing of the transportation problem that 1 have written this 
letter, which I desire to be considered as testimony in addi- 
tion to that which I have already given before the Com- 
mittee of Transportation of the ber of Commerce. 
The position I hold does not connect me with the interest of 
any one of the trunk lines, or of any one of the seaboard 
cities. This enables me, I think, to take, comes a more 
impartial, and I may say a more comprehensive view of 
these questions; at least I do not feel guilty of eeeene nag | 
any n views in favor of one or the other interests; 
that I would desire to see is that the transportation subject 
should be thoroughly understood by all parties. When this 
as Saaplpeaiane e test diffi +4 has — removed in 

way of sol e transportation problem. 

In conclusion, I will call attention to the agreement which 
has now existed between the four trunk lines since July 1, 
1877, and to which the Grand Trunk Railroad became a 
party on the lst February last. This agreement has for its 
object the maintenance of reasonable and fixed tariff rates 
from all seaboard cities upon agreed differences, and to make 
— alike for all shippers, without discrimination and fa- 
voriteism. 

It is only by combinations between all the railroads and 
by their codéperation that these results can ever be secured to 
the public. y cannot be secured by discord, strife and war. 
As far as the trunk lines the: ves are con they 
have strictly adhered to the it, but some. of the 
numerous Western connections have not, and hence the op- 
eration of the plan has not been perfect. Whatever influ- 
ence, however, it has been in the power of the trunk lines to 
‘ir connections has been exercised, and upon 


Se ee an et ey eee 

r, su) 

the trunk lines in the difficult task they have under- 

taken, to maintain reasonable rates of transportation with: 

out constant fluctuations without unjust discrimination, 
Respectfully yours, ALBERT Fux, 
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assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take pos 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
vecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 


THE RESISTANCE OF RAILROAD CARS. 


As long ago as 1838 Mr. Nicholas Wood in his 
‘** Practical Treatise on Railroads” wrote: ** It has iong 
been a matter of just regret that so few experiments 
have been made to ascertain the degree of resistance 
arising from friction to carriages moved along rail- 
roads. On a subject of such importance it is astonish- 
ing that, until lately, so little interest should have been 
excited, comprehending, as it were, the entire basis of 
the subject.” As late as 1876 Mr. John Wolfe Barry, 
in his excellent little book on ‘* Railway Appliances,” 
wrote: ** It is much to be wished that some of the great 
companies would set on foot careful experiments 
with a good dynamometer and well devised self-record- 
ing apparatus, placed between the engine and the train, 
to determine these and many other interesting matters 
connected with the traction of trains. There can be 
little doubt that the knowledge gained by such an in- 
vestigation would be of the highest value, and would 
amply repay the cost and trouble of the investigation.” 

Thus, nearly forty years ago, one of the most noted 
railroad engineers was led to point out the ignorance 
which at that time existed in relation to this important 
subject, and one of the latest writers within a year 
or two is obliged to repeat the first regret. Has then 
nothing been done in all this time? On the contrary, 
any one who will take the trouble to search the cur- 
rent literature between those two periods, will find a 
very great quantity of records of experiments made by 
different persons at different times. A mere reference 
to them would almost fill a column. Doubtless, 
many other experiments have been made which 
have never been published. Any one who will 
study this subject wilt find that, notwith- 
standing all the experiments which have been made, 
the information which can. be obtained from them is 
still of the most meagre kind, and he who seeks an 
utiswer to the question, how much is the resistance in- 
creased by a curve of a given degree or radius, will 





find, as some genius expressed it, that-the best he can | 


| tion required to execute the motion. 

de | . . . 

2 | expected to see the index of the balance remain nearly 

42 | Steady; but we were disappointed. Its average posi- 
~ | 
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The general barrenness of the investigations is a little 
singular. In fact, most persons who first take up this 
| subject are quite certain that if they only had the op- 
| portunity of applying a dynamometer to a train, they 
! would be able to answer some of the knotty questions 
at once. A little experience, however, is apt to disa- 
buse their minds of this idea. In Pambour’s * Trea 
tise on Locomotive Engines,” dated 1836, the author 
isays: ‘*The most natural means of determining the 
friction or resistance of the wagons seemed to be the 
dynamometer, which gives directly the force of trac- 
* + * We 


tion was near the point marking 100 Ibs.; but it 
underwent very great variations, that is to say, from 
50 Ibs. at least to 170 lbs. at most; and even two or 


|three times, at certain extraordinary starts of the | 


/engine, the needle ran to :he end of the balance, mark- 
ing 220 lbs. * * * * After having, to no purpose, 
| waited to see whether the motion would become more 
‘regular, we concluded that the experiment was not 
| Susceptible of a greater degree of precision.” Thus 
Pambour, nearly half a century ago,* recorded 
|the same experience which probably nearly every 
acquired for himself at time or other. 
After finding that the indications of an ordinary dyna- 
mometer varied so much, Pambour abandoned its use, 
and made a number of experiments with wagons 
which were allowed to descend an incline to a level 
portion of a track, and then calculated the resistance. 
In fact, a great variety of methods have been employed 
in making experiments on the resistance of trains, 
which makes it perhaps the more remarkable that 
some more reliable results have not yet been obtained. 
Any one in search of the information will look in vain 
to find out with any degree of certainty the resistance 
of ordinary American double-truck cars on a straight 
and level track at different speeds; the effect on the 
resistance of different degrees of curvature ; the effect 
of spreading the wheels on the resistance on curves, 
and lastly we have a new inquiry—the effect of 
increasing the diameters of the wheels and 
also the length and diameter of the journals. Simple 
as these questions appear, their determination is not 
easy. Even on a straight and level track, it is difticult 
to get upand maintain a given speed without either 
increasmg or diminishing it, which suggests that in 
order to make such experiments satisfactorily a speed- 
recorder of some kind must be used. Pambour’s ex- 
periments, and a very little experience with any ordi- 
nary form of dynamometer, will show that such an 
instrument must be self-recording, otherwise it will be 
impossible to do more than make shrewd guesses at its 
indications. It is also necessary to have a correct pro- 
file and map of the road on which the experiments are 
made, in order to know to what causes the indications 


some 


of the dynamometer are attributable. Unless the 
localities of the road are distinctly marked by 
mile-posts or some other means, it will be 


impossible to know certainly when a given point 
indicated on the map or profile is reached. Then, too, 
there are innumerable sources of error growing out of 
the inaccuracy of the mechanism or from its disarrange- 
ment, which must be watched in the most careful way; 
and, after all, the success and accuracy of the records 
obtained will depend largely upon the skill with which 
the machinery employed is designed and constructed. 
Besides all these difficulties, there is the fact, too, that 
the ability to make experiments, note the results with 
unerring and unswerving accuracy, and then reason 
correctly about them, is exceedingly rare, and re- 
quires a very high order of mental and, it may be 
said, mechanical qualifications. It is believed, too, 
that few of those who have undertaken the construc- 
tion of a self-recording dynamometer have realized the 
mechanical difficulties in the 


way, or, what is 
worse, have had little or no _ training or 
experience in doing that kind of work. It may be 


said that the design and construction of a reliable and 
accurate self-recording dynamometer and _ speed- 
recorder combined 1s one of the most difficult prob- 
lems which a mechanical engineer can undertake. In 
constructing the speed-recorder which was illustrated 
in the Railroad Gazette of Oct. 6, 1876 (page 431), we 
know that the skill and ingenuity of so able a me- 
chanical engineer as Mr. George Westinghouse was 
tested quite as much if not more than they were in the 
invention of his brake. One of the chief reasons why 
the experiments on train resistances have not been 
more fruitful of an ‘increase of knowledge is 
owing to the imperfection of. the instruments em- 
ployed. Few persons ordinarily would consider them- 





‘selves competent without special training in the art 
* The first edition of the book appeared in French in 1835. 





inquiring master mechanic and railroad engineer has | 
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do is to ‘‘ figure a little and then guess” at the answer. | to make a platform scales to weigh pig-iron correctly, 


and yet there have been numbers of persons who 
would doubtless acknowledge their inability to make 
a comparatively rude weighing machine of this kind 
| who have undertaken the design of instruments the 
manufacture of which is a matter of much greater 
difficulty and the indications far more delicate. 
Another reason why our knowledge of the resistance 
of American rolling stock is so limited, is that all the 
|experiments made in Europe have been made with 
| rolling stock different from that in use here, and there- 
| fore no conclusions can be drawn from such investiga- 
‘tions which would be safe to apply to our American 
cars. 
| In most of the experiments, too, it seems as if there 
were a lack of analysis of the different elements which 
make up the tractive resistance of cars. Wood, in 
1836, tried to determine how much of the resistance 
was due to the rolling of the wheels, how much to the 
| friction of the journals, and how much to that of the 
| flanges of the wheels, and also to the resistance of 


| the atmosphere acting against the cars. 
|In very few of the experiments that 
|we know of have’ these been separately 


| analyzed. In ordinary rolling stock a large part of the 
| resistance must be due to defective workmanship, to 
wheels of unequal diameters, to axles which are not 
parallel, to unoiled centre-plates or side bearings, 
' which will not permit the trucks to turn excepting 
with great difficulty. An analysis of these would prob- 
ably be very fruitful of the kind of information 
which is needed, and which would help us to improve 
the construction of rolling stock. 

| From what has been said, it will be seen that to 
make an experimental investigation of this subject 
which will be at all thorough, in the first place there 
must be constructed an instrument which will make a 
correct record. Those who imagine that this is a mat- 
ter that can be intrusted to any ordinary mechanic 
will find that they are grievously mistaken. There 
is no pooling arrangement of any kind whatsoever, 
whether of a committee appointed or of a combina- 
tion of those high in authority, which can effect the 
desired result. Unless such experiments are devised 
and conducted by a person having a large amount of 
mechanical ingenuity, combined with a clear head and 
sound judgment, they will probably not have much 
value, and will not supply the information which all 
| railroad engineers now feel is so much needed. If the 
services of such a person could be secured, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Barry, *‘ there can be little doubt that 
the knowledge gained by such an investigation would 
be of the highest value and would amply repay the cost 
and trouble of the investigation.” 





WEBER ON RAILROAD GAUGES. 


We publish this week entire a translation of Baron 
von Weber’s popular pamphlet, which in the original 
is entitled ‘‘Standard Gauge and Narrow Gauge,” and 
which is devoted entirely, however, to a discussion of the 
fitness of the different gauges for a certain kind of rail- 
roads only—-what in Germany are usually called ‘‘second- 
ary railroads,” and in France “‘railroads of local interest.” 
These roads are understood to be not only roads. of 
light traffic, but roads on which the quality as well as 
the quantity of the work is different from that of the 
main lines. That is, f% is there considered that the 
trains on the roads which can yield but a small profit 
per mile must be slower as well as fewer than those 
on main lines. This is a matter not sufficiently con- 
sidered in this country in the discussions of cheap rail- 
roads. In the discussions, we say, for it is considered 
in practice quite fully. Almost universally the very 
cheap railroads, of whatever gauge, are worked at low 
speeds, and must be worked at low speeds if they are 
to be safely or economically worked. The mistake is in 
not considering this matter of speed sufficiently when 
the roads are planned, and in not recognizing the fact 
that very low speeds, compared with those of main lines, 
are amply sufficient for most branch roads with thin 
traffic, and that there is an enormous saving in the cost 
of construction by adapting them for such moderate 
speeds. Too generally, the village eight or ten miles 
from a railroad which purposes the construction of a 
branch, which will have to be supported almost en- 
tirely by that single village, expects to have similar 
| trains and speeds to those of the mainline. It hasnow 
_ perhaps a coach once or twice each way daily running 
j at a speed of about six or seven miles an hour, and 

freight brought in wagons at irregular intervals at less 
|than half that speed. It seems not to be considered 
| that a speed of ten, twelve or fifteen miles an hour, with 
| regular trains two or three times a day each. way, will 
| be an immense improvement on the old order of things, 
| and one which perhaps the village will be able to pay 

for, but the desire is to leap at once from the 
| Stage-coach to the fast express and to. obtain..for 
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the village what is made possible on the main line by 
the concentration of the traffic of scores of such vil- 
lages and several great cities. Now it is not often that 
these ambitious designs can be carried out, but it is 
quite common that the branch road is begun as a road 
for fast traffic, with many of the appliances which 
speed requires, but for want of means is completed so 
imperfectly that only a very moderate, though still, 
perhaps, perfectly adequate, speed can be permitted. 

The ‘‘secondary road” of which Baron von Weber 
speaks, then, is a light road, a cheap road, and a road 
on which trains are not expected to run much faster 
than from seven to twelve miles an hour; though there 
may be, and should be, a great many grades of such 
roads, beginning with those on which the lowest eco- 
nomical speed is used, and going up until the distinc- 
tion between the *‘secondary” road and the ordinary 
railroad is but just distinguishable. The requirements 
to be fulfilled in regard to quantity and quality of 
traffic are almost infinite, and it is desirable that in 
every particular case the provision made for transporta- 
tion be as nearly as possible suited to the probable re- 
quirements—which is probably more nearly the case 
in this country than in any other, the mistakes here 
being most frequently due to a miscalculation of the re- 
quirements, a miscalculation which has more than 
once put a heavy railroad, or more than one, where 
none—not even a light one—was needed. 

The work of Weber here presented is wholly popu- 
lar in its character, citing very few figures and facts 
in evidence of the statements made ; but it is as far as 
possible from being ana priori argument—a deduc- 
tion from general principles made by the mind of the 
author. For the work is only a popular expression of 
facts ascertained by observation and experience and 
set forth at length in other longer works of the author, 
addressed to the engineering profession. And per- 
haps no man living has taken greater pains to arrive at 
the facts—to learn just what the experience with light 
railroads of different gauges has been in Europe. It 
must be borne in mind that narrow-gauge railroads 
are not a novelty there. There is a considerable num- 
ber of them more than twenty years old, including 
one of the very first railroads built in Belgium. The 
novelty is not in the roads but in the wide-spread ad- 
vocacy of their narrow gauge in recent years. In 
Weber’s list of materials and in preparing this pam- 
plet, after naming the 55 different works examined, 
he cites the following investigations of his own : 

‘Visit to and study of the Norwegian narrow-gauge 
roads, July, 1865. 

“Second visit to and study of the extended system of the 
Norway roads, August, 1873. 

‘* Visit to and study of the Swedish standard and narrow- 
MO 1868. 

* nd visit to the same roads, August, 1873. 

* Visit to and a of the Festiniog Railway, in July, 
1870, and August, 1872. 

“ Visit to and study of the Antwerp & Ghent Railroad, 


— 1872. - i ; 
‘“Many observations of the Bréhithal Railroad in several 
years.” 

In his work on ‘‘ Experience with Secondary Rail- 
roads in Europe ” he has described these and most of the 
other narrow-gauge railroads then existing in Europe, 
their rolling stock and the results of their operations 
quite minutely and with full statistics, and in it he 
bases all his statements on the actual experience of 
these roads as they were, and not on what they might, 
could, would or should have been. 


We mention this because in this country, where the 
eminent author is not very widely known (his elaborate 
‘*Experiments on the Stability of Permanent Way” 
were translated and published in Engineering and 
the Railroad Gazette, and are pretty well known to 
American engineers as the most complete investigation 


of that subject), ii might be supposed that his convic- | | 


tions on this subject, like those of too many other per- 
sons, were the result of prejudice, orof ‘‘ reasoning 
from general principles,” instead of being founded upon 
observation and experience. 

As to the regard paid to Baron von Weber's views on 
this'subject in Germany, it is enough to say that when, a 
year or more ago, it was proposed to encourage the 
construction of a great number of local railroads, to 
be cheaply built, in Prussia, largely to be undertaken 
by the municipalities assisted by the government of 
the Kingdom, he, then a resident of another empire, 
was called upon to prepare a general report on the 
subject, which has since been published in a pamphlet ; 
and afterwards he was called to a position in the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Trade, where he is to supervise the es- 
tablishment of this system of secondary railroads, 
which will probably be greater than any now existing. 
It is evident, then, that the author’s name carries. 
weight where he is best known, and that he is regarded 
especially as an expert in the particular subject which 
he has here treated. 

The difference between the methods of construction 
of railroads, and especially of their equipment, .in | 
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a —— : 
Europe and America is such as to make some state-| This certainly should be satisfactory to New York, 


ments of Weber's discussion entirely inapplicable in| 
this country. This is especially true of the practicable 
limit of the radius of curves. The statement of the 
Swedish engineers that where curves need be of no 
smaller radius than 1,300 ft. the cost of road construc- 
tion is substantially the same for the standard and | 
the narrow gauges is in this country equivalent to the | 
statement that nowhere need there be a difference in | 
the cost ; for curves of a quarter of that radius can be 
found on many standard-gauge roads here, and, as we 
have said in a foot-note, the largest traffic in America, 
some 600 trains daily, is over a railroad of standard 
gauge (the Metropolitan Elevated, in New York city), 
with curves of only ninety feet radius. 

There are some other statements in the work trans- 
lated which deserve extended comment, in order to 
show their applicability or inapplicability to American 
practice, but circumstances have made it impossible at 
this time. It is given as the expression of one of the 
ablest, most experienced and best informed of European 


engineers and railroad men ona subject which had | 
there become one of the greatest practical importance, | 


after a most thorough examination of the facts of ex- 
perience on nearly all the narrow-gauge roads which 
have been long in operation. 


Grain Receipts at the Atlantic Ports for Six Months. 





The receipts of grain at the seven Atlantic ports for 
the six months from January 1 to June 29 have been 
for two years : 


———-1878,.-——— ———1877.—— | 

Bushels. Per cent. Bushels. Per cent. 

of total. of total. 
New York..... 49,093,569 45.5 19,928,306 35.5 
Boston............. 401,030 7.8 5,715,583 10.2 
Portland........... 1,411,621 1.3 702,793 13 
Montreal ......... 3,751,777 3.5 2,675,282 4.8 
Philadelphia ...... 19,777,810 18.3 8,317,040 14.8 
Baltimore......... 17,896,500 16.6 14,213,084 25.4 
New Orleans...... 7,597,648 7,0 4,501,487 8.0 
ES oss acens 107,929,955 100.0 56,053,575 100.0 


There having been an increase of 92.6 per cent. in 
the aggregate receipts, there may be a large increase 
at any one port while it yet has lost rank in the list of 
grain receivers. This is the case with Boston, Mon- 
treal, and New Orleans, and especially with Baltimore, 
which, to have kept its last year’s rank, with 25.4 per 
cent. of the total receipts, should have had this year 
27,400,000 bushels of grain, instead of the 17,900,000 
which it actually received. Its increase in receipts 
was as muchas 28 per cent., but Philadelphia’s was 
188, and New York’s 146 per cent. 

The very large increase at Philadelphia is more re- 
markable than that of New York, as it is not affected 
to anything like the same extent by the exceptionally 
long seascn and low rates of navigation. And it is 
noticeable that the very large gains of Philadelphia 
have been made since rather than before the opening 
of navigation. For instance, in the month of May the 
aggregate receipts of the seven ports were almost ex- 
actly 100 per cent. greater this year than last; but 
Philadelphia's increase was then more than 300 per 
cent., while New York's was less than 90 per cent. It 
would appear that the Pennsylvania Railroad has ac- 
cepted all the grain it can get at the very low rates 
prevailing, and that the Baltimore & Ohio has been 
declining the business as unremunerative, 
New York roads have been leaving the grain chiefly to 
the lake route, as the great bulk of the receipts at New 
York is by canal, and a very large proportion of that 
delivered by rail is taken by the trunk lines at Buffalo 
from lake vessels—as doubtless isa considerable part of 
that delivered at Philadelphia taken from propellers at 
Erie by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Compared with Baltimore and Philadelphia taken 


together, the proportion of New York appears as fol- 
OWS: 


1878. 1877. 


hobs nnn cha th bh on ks aeago tah ES cond aie 45.5 35.5 
Philadelphia and Baltimore..................00.0055 34.9 40,2 
The three markets........................20055 80.4 75.7 


Last year New York received an eighth less than 
Baltimore and Philadelphia taken together; this year 
it has received nearly a third more than they. 

Putting New York and Boston together as against 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, we have the following 
percentages. 


1878. 1877. 

New York and Boston........... 0.65006 ccceecees eee 53.3 45.7 
Philadelphia and Baltimore........ .........-.-..+. 34.9 40.2 
Seat 20530.) 262 Lamia: -... 882 85.9 


Asevery place is sure of a considerable amount 
yearly for domestic consumption, and some receive 
chiefly for that purpose, we will best ascertain the suc- 
cess of.the different cities in attracting business for 
which they really compete, by comparing the~ propor- 
tions of the increased movement which they have sev- 
erally got.. Now ratte “ 


The increase at the seven 
Of this Inckease New York has resetvedk 
ie .  Seedeiphie | 


Baltimore 
ceived 29.2. per cent, of I, OB eed nes ey een vee en tee 


ene ct 


and the | 


which has received, in the half-year, a considerably 
larger quantity of grain than ever before, a much 
larger percentage of the total than last year, or previ- 
ous recent years, and of the increase of the grain 
crops, which is largely available for export, has re- 
ceived 56 per cent. of the whole, while its two chief 
rivals together got but 29 per cent. of it. 


Fast Time. 





| 
| Probably the fastest time ever made by regular trains in 
this country is now made between New York and Philadel- 
|phia. The new line, made up by the Central of New Jersey, 
| Delaware & Bound Brook and North Pennsylvania, ryns one 
| train between the two cities in two hours and five minutes, 
| including the ferry crossing of the Hudson River. The run- 
| ning time for the 88 miles from Philadelphia to Jersey City is 
one hour and 56 minutes, the train stopping at Trenton Junc- 
| tion and Bound Brook, and also for the grade crossing at 
| Elizabeth. The corresponding train from New York makes 
| the run in two hours and five minutes, with the same stops. 
The Pennsylvania runs its fast train from West Philadelphia 
to Jersey City, 89 miles, in one hour and 54 minutes, the re- 
turn train making the trip from Jersey City to West Phila- 
| delphia in one hour and 50 minutes. These trains stop at 
Trenton and for the grade crossing at Elizabeth, and are 
| also obliged to reduce speed over the Trenton bridge, and 
for nearly two miles passing through the city of Newark. 
Special trains have made as fast or faster runs, but we do 
| not think that an average speed of 48 miles an hour has ever 
before been required by regular time-tables in this country. 


| 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Lehigh & Susquehanna.—The Drifton Branch is com- 
| pleted from Drifton Junction, Pa., westward to Drifton, 11 
miles. 

Worthington & Sioux Falls.—Extended from Beaver 
| Falls, Minn., westward to Valley Springs, Dak., 6 miles. 
| Cincinnati & Eastern.—Extended from Batavia Junction, 
| O., westward to Miami Valley Junction, 5 miles. It is 3-ft. 
| gauge. 
| Southern Minnesota.—Extended from Winnebago, Minn., 
west by south to Fairmont, 18 miles. 
Pitisburgh & Lake Erie,—Extended from Mahoningtown, 
| Pa., southeast to Beaver Falls, 12 miles. 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The Hastings & Da- 
| a Division is extended from Glencoe, Minn., west to Lake 
| Addie, 11 miles. 
| Utica & Black River,—Extended northeast to Ogdensburg, 

N. Y., 4 miles. 

Peterboro & Hilisboro,—Completed from Peterboro, N. H 
| northward to Hillsboro Bridge, 18 miles. 
| Thisisa total of 85 miles of new railroad, making 601 
miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 689 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1877, 740 in 
1876, 426 in 1875, 690 in 1874, and 1,518 in 1873. 





} 
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| THE OFFICERS OF THE VANDERBILT RAILROADS—New 
| York Central & Hudson River, Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, Canada Southern, and Michigan Central--were 

holding a conference in Saratoga on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week, and as is usual when two railroad men get 
| together, some have inferred that some deep-laid plot is 
| being planned. As we write no results have been reported, 
| but the holding of the conference seems the most natural 
| thing in the world, in view of the fact that the Michigan 
| Central, which hitherto has been the most active, vigorous 





| and successful competitor of the Lake Shore, has recently 
| come under the management of the President of the latter 
|road. Certainly it is now Mr. Vanderbilt’s duty to see that 
|these two companies entrusted to his care no longer 
attempt to cut each other’s throats. The four 
roads must work together harmoniously now, and 
|it is desirable to provide some simple method for se- 
curing harmony, and putting an end to the costly machinery 
by which two of them at least have been working against 
|}each other. An agreed distribution of traffic from compet- 
| ing points between the Michigan Central and the Lake Shure 
would seem to be a rational settlement of the question, so 
far as they are concerned. It remains to decide what shall 
be done with the Michigan Central traffic between Detroit 
| and the New York Central. The Canada Southern could 
| easily find room for it all, but the old chief connection of the 
| Michigan Central, the Great Western, cannot be ignored, 
| nor can the Grand Trunk. ‘ 
| Although the conference so far is one purely of the Van- 
derbilt roads, it is not at all impossible that, having settled 
their relations with each other, they may invite their competi- 
tors to confer with them with regard to the business for 
which these now united Vanderbilt roads compete with 
| them. Indeed, it is reported that managers of some such 
| competing lines have been invited to Saratoga already. 
| The thing desirable is to make an effective distribution of 
| the east-bound traffic, and if one is proposed and accepted by 
| the Vanderbilt roads the general opinion seems to be that 
there will be no serious difficulty in carrying it out. 





- AN ADVANCE IN East-BounD Rares is reported to have 
been agreed upon in Chicago about the end of last week, 


‘| and what does the reader suppose this “advanced” rate to 


be? Why, sixteen cents per 100 Ibs. from Chicago to New 


“ 11,460,770 | York for grain, and 18 cents for fourth class and provis 
3,683,416 | ions! This is at the rate of about 0.251 cent and 0.895 cént 
15,144,186 | per ton: per shille by the shortest Toute, ‘and’df 0.333 vent and 
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0.365 cent by the route by which 
New York. The rate to Philadelphia, as usual, is two cents 
lower per 100 Ibs., but the rate to Baltimore, it is noticeable, 
is not made three cents lower, but the same as the Philadel- 
phia rate. By the agreement of December, 1876, the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has the privilege of making the 
Baltimore rate.on east-bound freight three cents per 100 
jbs. lower than the New York rate. It seems that this 
“ privilege” it. does not care to exercise when it would make 
it take grain 884 miles for 13 cents per 100 lbs. At these 
rates the question fs as to the amount not of profits but of 
losses. 


Tae Use oF STEAM ON STREET RAILROADS is expressly 
provided in a number of bills for roads of that kind, which 
recently passed the House of Commons in the British Parlia- 
ment by a very large majority. The committee which re- 
ported these bills said that they had made careful examina- 
tions and taken much evidence, and the testimony was over- 
whelming in favor of the safety and public advantage of 
steam in the streets. The bills limited the maximum speed 
to eight miles per hour in the towns, and ten in the country. 


LAKE AND CANAL RatTEs remain as they were a week ago. 
1% cents per bushel for wheat, and 1}¢ for corn from Chi- 
cago and Buffalo, and 44 cents for wheat and 3% for corn 


from Buffalo to New York—the lowest rates ever known. | 


At Chicago a through rate for corn by lake and canal to New 
York is reported at 5% cents, and iron ore is taken to Lake 
Erie ports from Marquette at $1, and from Escanaba at 60 


cents per ton. 





Missouri Freight Rates. 





The rates on the special classes of freights provided for by 
the Missouri law are announced as follows, in a circular is- 
sued by the Missouri Railroad Commission under date of 
June 25. The rates as fixed, took effect July 10: 




















D. KF. G. H. L. e: 
MILES. a ee | ——— | 
Ibs. bbl. bbl. car. car car. car. 
MD. .wagescde 6c.) 12c. Lie. .00° $10.00 $11.00 " 
x 10 20 21 3.00 14. 17.00; 10.50 
: 22 22 14.50 16.00 18.50 , 
24 24 15.00, 18.00; 20.00) 12.50 
26 26 16.50, 20.00, 21.50) 13.00 
38 28 17.00 22.00, 23.90) 14.00 
300028) 18.50 23.50, 24.50) 15.00 
3205 81 19.00 25.00) 26.00) 16.00 
4 33 | 20.50 26.50) 27.50). 17.00 
36 35 21.00 28.00 29.00) 18.00 
q 36 22.50 30.00 30.50) 19.00 
40 38 23.00, 32.00 32.00) 20.50 
42 40 24.50 34.00 33.50) 21.50 
44 42 25.00 36.00 35.00) 23.00 
dhs 43 26.50 38.00 36.50) 24.00 
45 45 27.00 40.90 38.00) 25.50 
ren 47 28.50 42.00 39.50} 26.50 
46 49 29.00 44.00 41.00) 28.00 
cia 50) 30.00 46.00; 42.50} 29.00 
47 52% 31.00 48.00 44.00) 30.50 
ae 54) 32.50 50.00 = 45.50). 31.50 
48 56 38.00 52.00 = 47.00} 33.00 
a 5 34.50 54.00 48.50) 34.00 
49 58%) 35.00 56.00 50.00) 35.50 
sa gh 61 | 36.50 58.00 51.50] 36.50 
0 63 37.00 = 60.00 53.00] 38.00 








** When rates are not shown in the abuve table for the ex- 


act distance, the rates given for the next greater distance | 


should be used. 

‘In fixing rates the distance is to be computed from the 
point where the freight is received in this State, notwith- 
standing it may pass from one road to another. 


LIMITATION OF CHARGES ON FREIGHT. 


* The Commissioners are authorized and empowered by 
the act to reduce the rates on any of said railroads, or 
parts of railroads, for freights in either of the general or 


special classes, and any individual, company or corporation, 
owning, operating, mi or | any rahrosd, or 
part of railroad, in this State is, acco: to the terms of 
said act, bound by the decision of the Commissioners, with 


reference to the rates so fixed by the Commissioners, and the 
Commissioners, in pursuance of the authority vested in 
them, decide and so declare that, until further notice is 
given, the rates on the articles now placed in, and belonging 
to the four general classes, shall not be a greater or higher 
rate than was cha in the established rates in force on 
said roads, respectively, on the Ist day of January, 1878 
And no individual, company or corporation, owning, oper- 
ating, managing or onthe any railroad in this State, is en- 
titled to charge, or receive, a greater or higher rate for car- 
rying articles belor to either of the special classes here- 
in named, than is specified in the above table.” 


@Oeneral Qailroad MWews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Raleigh & Gaston, annual meeting, at the oftice in Raleigh, 
N. C., July 18, at 10a. m. 

“7 & West Point, annual convention, in Atlanta, Ga., 
July 27. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Winchester & Potomac (leased to Baltimore & Ohio), 3 per 
cent., semi-annual, able July 1. 

Atlanta & West Point, 4 per cent. , semi-annual. 

Portland, Saco & Portsmouth (leased to Eastern), 3 per 
eent., semi-annual. ’ 

Naugatuck, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 15. 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The sale of the Annapolis & Elkridge —— which was to 
take place in Baltimore, oS. has mn indefinitely. post- 
pooes , the trustees having enjoined from proceeding 

‘urther. * 

The sale of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston road 
ues been adjourned from July 10 to Aug. 9, at Topeka, 

ansas, 


The Narrow-Gauge Railroad Convention, 
The National Central Executive Committee of the National 


most of the freight reaches | 
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Narrow-Gauge Railroad Convention has issued the follow- 
| circular, dated at Bedford, Ind., June 25, 1878. 
| National Narrow-Gauge Railroad Convention, which 
ne in St. Louis, June 19, adopted the following reso- 
| lution: 
| “Resolved, That in view of the necessity of concert of ac- 
| tion, and the dissemination of information on construction 
jand practicability of narrow-gauge railroads, a National 
| Central Executive Committee, consisting of thirteen persons, 
| be appointed, to whom all applications may be made for in- 
formation, and all statistics bearing on the question be for- 
| warded. Said committee to have full authority to call the 
| ‘narrow-gauge’ advocates into convention at such times 
and places as they may think proper, and to take such action 
as they may deem advisable to advance the general inter- 
| ests of the narrow-gauge-movement.” 
| In accordance with the above, by order of the committee, 
a National Narrow-Gauge Convention is hereby called to 
| meet in Cincinnati, July 17, 1878. 
| Six years having elapsed since the meeting of the first 
| National Narrow-Gauge Convention and the call for the 
| present one, during which period several hundred miles of 
| narrow-gauge road have been built annually, and put in 
| operation, it will offer an opportunity for narrow-gauge con- 
' tractors and managers, locomotive-builders, car-builders, 
| manufacturers of railway supplies, and rail-makers: 
| Ist. To practically compare the cost af the two systems, 
| standard and narrow-gauge. 
| 2d. To practically compare the power and speed of loco- 
| motives. 
| safety of passenger rolling stock. 
| —_ To practically cofipare the capacity of freight rolling 
stock. 
| 5th. To practically compare the question of dead weight. 
| 6th. To practically compare the operafing expenses of the 
| two gauges. 
| Vth. To practically ascertain how far narrow-gauge sav- 
| ings in first cost, interest account, dead weight, wear and 
| tear, repairs, material for repairs, and taxes, affect passen- 
| ger and freight rates. 
8th. To practically compare the narrow-gauge with the 
standard gauge, as the means of development. 
9th. To practically demonstrate that from the compara- 
tively small cost of the narrow-gauge, that it is within the 
means of numerous localities to provide themselves with 
railroad facilities, by the adoption of the new cheap system, 


_| where otherwise they must necessarily remain without them 


for many years. 

10th. te practically demonstrate to the full satisfaction of 
capital, that narrow-gauge roads, in favorable localities, 
economically constructed and operated, are good safe in- 
vestments. 

These questions are of grave importance tothe present and 


= future interests of the people of the United States, and can 
00 | all be answered in favor of the new system, 


rovided dele- 
gates to the convention come prepared to make full reports 
of the cost of their respective roads, as well as reports of 
operating expenses. 

All narrow-gauge roads completed, partially constructed, 
or projected; narrow-gauge construction companies and 
contractors; all locomotive builders, car works, manufac- 
turers of railway supplies, rail mills and railway journals, 
are cordially invited and urgently requested to send dele- 

tes. 

The convention will be an important one, and should be 
largely attended by the parties in interest. 

As delegates are appointed, they are requested to report 
the same by letter to AJ. JOHN BYRNE, 

Secretary Local Committee, Burnet House, Cincinnati. 

By order of the National Central Executive Committee. 

E. HULBERT, 
Secretary, Bedford, Ind. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alabama Great Southern.—The following are officers of 
this road (formerly the Alabama & Chattanooga), some of 
these appointments having been previously announced : 
Fred. Wolffe, Financial Manager; y H. Mims, Treasurer; 
L. B. Morrison, General Freight and Ticket Agent; R. A. 
Bacon, General Agent. Offices at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Atlantic & Audubon.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, A. Kimball, Davenport, Ia.; Secretary, J. L. 
Drew, Davenport, Ia.; Treasurer, H. F. Royce. essrs. 
Kimball and Royce are officers of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. 

Boston & New York Air Line.—Mr. J. E. Foster having 
resigned the office of General Passenger Agent, all commu- 
nications relating to this department should be addressed to 
H. A. Kimball, General Ticket Agent. Car service reports 
should be made to Mr. Kimball, and remittances made to F. 
A. Johnson, Cashier. Offices at New Haven, Conn. 


Burlington & Lamoille.—Mr. E. Sprague, late General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, being no longer connected 
with this road, car service and ticket reports should be 
addressed to D. C. Linsley, General “Te a Remittances 
should be made to and drafts drawn on C. H. Clark, Cashier. 
Offices at Burlington, Vt. 


Cairo & Vincennes.—Mr. A. Van Tuy] is appointed Master 
Mechanic, in place of Mr. C. H. Cory, resigned to accept the 
same position on the Central Railroad of Iowa. 


Central, of Iowa.—Mr. C. H. Cory has been appointed 
Master Mechanic. He has been for several years on the 
Cairo & Vincennes road. 


Central, of New Jersey.—The board has elected Francis 8. 
Lathrop a director, in place of John Taylor Johnston, re- 
signed. Mr. Lathrop is uow Receiver, and will, it is re- 
ported, be chosen President of the company when the re- 
| organization is completed. 


Central Pacific.—Mr. E. W. Hopkins has been elected 
Treasurer, in ~ of Mark Hopkins, deceased. Office in San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The following circular from Gen. 
Williams C. Wickham, late Receiver and now Second Vice- 
President of the new company, is dated July 1: r 

“1st. Under appointment oy the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company as Second Vice-President, and under 
general instructions from C. P. Huntington, President, I 
assume control of the operations of the company in Virginia 
and West Virgi 

“2d. The following organization of the operating depart- 
ments has been made, and is announced for the information 
of employés, viz.: W. M. 8S. Dunn, Engineer and Superin- 
tendent of Transportation; Gen. I. M. St. John, er 

; J. Garrett, ier; B. B. Lo a! Gene 

per; B. S. Fitch, General Freight ; Conway R. 
Howard, General Ticket Agent; James F. Netherland, Au- 
ditor of Revenue; W. H. Lowry, Auditor of Disbursements; 
James H. Patteson, 


Paymaster. 

Cheaapeake & Ohio Railroad Compeuy existing June 80, 
io i Company e une 3v, 

1 will continue in force under the new 


878, organization. 
“ 4th, The rules prescribed in the Chesapeake & Ohio 











3d. To practically compare the capacity, comfort and ~ 
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Railroad Book of Rules and Regulations, as modified from 
time to time, will continue to be enforced and obeyed. 

‘*5th. I confidently expect the same cordial support from 
officers and employés that they have heretofore rendered 
me.” 


Chicago & Lake Huron.—Mr. Fred. L. Clark having re- 
signed the position of Division Superintendent of the Chicago 
& Lake Huron Railroad, that office has been suspended, and 
Mr. Henry Funnell has been appointed Superintendent, to 
have charge of the entire line, with headquarters at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Chicago & Springfield.—At the annual meeting in Chicago, 
July 2, Stuyvesant Fish and J. C. Welling were chosen di- 
rectors for three years. The road (formerly the Gilman, 
Clinton & Springfield) is leased to the Illinois Central. 


Colorado Central.—Col. C. W. Fisher is appointed Super- 
intendent, with office at Cheyenne, Wyoming. He is also 
Superintendent of the Mountain Division of the Union Pa- 
cific. 


Florida Central.—Mr. Aaron Marvin has been elected 
Secretary and Treasurer, and will also have charge of the 
Auditing Department. The office of General Superintendent 
having Loon discontinued, James 8. McElroy, Master of 
Machinery, will act as Master of Transportation also, and all 
business communications for the General Superintendent’s 
office should be addressed to W. M. Davidson, General 
Freight and Ticket Agent, at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Georgia.—Mr. E. R. Dorsey has been appointed General 
Freight and Ticket Agent. He was recently Assistant 
General Freight Agent of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Grinnell & Montezuma.—The officers are: President, M. 
Snyder; Vice-President, E. Clark; Cashier and Treasurer, 
H. Lawrence. Offices at Grinnell, Ia. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. T. G. Gorman has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Motive Power, in place of G. B. 
Simonds, resigned. Mr. Gorman was formerly on the Wa- 

| bash and on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road. 


Illinois Central.—The board has reélected W. K. Acker- 
man, President; J. C. Clark, Vice-President; L. A. Catlin, 
Secretary; L. V. F. Randolph, Treasurer. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington d& Western.—The directors of : 
the new company organized by the bondholders are: John 
C. Short, Danville, Iil.; Richard P. Morgan, Jr., Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; James Kirkham, Springfield, Mass.; Solomon 
| Mead, Frank Shepard, Greenwich, Conn.; Levi H. Alden. 
John B. Pudney, Passaic, N. J.; Augustus Jillson, Pough- 

| keepsie, N. Y.; Wm. J. Elger, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wm. W. 
| Heaton, John W. Kirk, Josiah C. Reiff, Thomas Ritch, New 
York. 


Judges of Railroad Material at the Paris Exhibition.— 
| The following are announced as the jury for Class 64, Group 
| VL., of the Exhibition: England and its Colonies, Comte. Doug- 
| las Galton, R. E., C. B., F. R. 8.; United States, eodore 

Bronson; Sweden and Norway, A. Almgren, Chief Engineer 
| of the Traffic Service, State Railroads; Austria-Hungary, 
Charles Hornbostel, Manager of the Empress Elizabeth Rail- 
road, Vienna, and Albert von Szent-Gyorgyi, Chief En- 
gineer of the State Railroad Company, Buda-Pesth; Bel- 
gium, M. Belpaire, Manager of the State Railroads, member 
of the Belgian Commission; France, M. Couche, Inspector- 
|General of Mines (author of the most extensive French 
| treatise on railroads and perhaps the most complete and 
magnificent work of the kind in any language); M. De- 
| laistre, Manager of the Western Railroad Company; M. 
| Solacroup, Manager of the Orleans Railroad Company; M. 
Mantion, Chief Engineer of Construction and Maintenance 
of the Northern Railroad Company and Professor in the 
| Central School of Arts and Manufactures; M. Jacqmin, 
| Manager of the Eastern Railroad Company, and author of a 
| standard work on the working of railroads, a translation of a 
| portion of which has been published in the Railroad Gazette; 
At Marié, Chief Engineer of uipment and Motive 
| Power on the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railroad. 
| Three of the above, MM. Delaistre, Solacroup and Jacqmin, 
| have the rank of chief engineer in the government corps of 
| bridges and highways. e following are substitutes a 
inted by France: M. Banderali, Engineer, Inspector of the 
Sentral Service of the Equipment and Motive Power of the 
Northern Railroad, and M. Achille Ollivier, Civil Engineer. 
| Telegraph Material and Processes.—The following form the 
| jury for this class, No. 65 of Group VI., England, Major Web- 
bee, Chief of Military Telegraphy, Post-Office Department. 


| Member of the Council of the Society of on ee ngineers ; 
| France, M. Bergon, Division Manager of the Telegraph Lines; 
M. Edmond Becquerel, Member of the Institute, fessor in 


the Conservatory of Arts and Trades. Alternates, M. Baron, 
Telegraph Inspector; M. Hocq, Captain of Artillery, Mana- 
| ger - the Transportation of Material for Military Tele- 
y- 
“= class 66 of this group, including ‘‘ Material and Pro- 
cesses of Civil Engineering, Public Works and Architecture,” 
Mr. T. E. Sickels, Chief Engineer of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, is the only member of the jury from this country ; 
Great Britain has two members—Professor Fleeming Jen- 
kins and T. C. Koefer, C. E.: there is one each from Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Italy, and Spain, 
and eight members and four substitutes from France. In 
the jury on “ Machine Tools,” B, B. Hotchkiss and Charles 
R. Goodwin are credited to the United States, and Wm. 
Richardson to Great Britain. 


Kansas City, Eureka and Santa Fe.—The first Board of 
directors is as follows: Job Throckmorton, C. H. Beacker, O. 
Kent, E. B. Arnold, of Kansas; Wm. Sturgess, F. L. Simons, 
N. F. Merrill, Wm. J. Campbell, J. F. Dane, P. B. Johnson, 
L. A. Pierce, C. B. Carpenter, David L. Hough, Chicago. 


Kansas Pacific.—Mr. John B. Daily, late of the Kaw Valley 
Division, is appointed Master Mechanic of the Smoky Hill 
Division, in place of John Houston, resigned. 


Keokuk & Des Moines.—Mr. Hugh Roberts has been ap- 
inted Car Accountant, in place of J. L. Obertop, resigned. 
ffice at Keokuk, Ia. 


Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington.—Mr. L. Tracy has 
been appointed Acting General Freight Agent, with office at 
Lafayette, Ind. 


—— Elevated.—At the annual meeting in New 
York, July 8, the following directors were chosen: W. R. 
Garrison, John Baird, Wm. Foster, Jr., George M. Pullman, 
Horace Porter, Jose F. Navarro, George J. Forrest, Wm. 


| Adams, Jr., John P. Kennedy, Panisto Mora, Charles H. 
Clayton. The original projector of the road, Dr. R. H. 
| Gilbert, is from the board. The board elected Wm. 
R. Garrison. ent; John Baird, First Vice-President; 


Wm, Foster, Jr., Second Vice-President; John E. Body, 

Treasurer. 

| New York Loan & Improvement Co.—At the annual meet- 

ing in New hg y by x following Pea tes were 
osen : exan ohn Baird, Billings, 

| Cornelius K, ‘Wm. R. Garrison, Jose F, Navarro, 
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Horace Porter, George M. Pullman, George F. Stone. The | 
company built and controls the Metro Elevated road. 

The board reélected George M. man, President; Jose | 
F. Navarro, Vice-President; Horace Porter, John Baird, | 
Wm. R. Garrison, Executive Committee. 


Pensacola.—Mr. R. G. Nicholls has been A ear Mas- | 
ter Mechanic, in place of P. J. Cochran. at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—Mr. Alexander M. Wilson has 


been appointed Superintendent of the Reading & Columbia 
Division, in place of B. Van Lew, deceased. 


Philadelphia, Reading & Pottsville Telegraph Co.—At the 
annual meeting in Reading, Pa., July 3, the following officers 
were reélected: President, Franklin B. Gowen; Directors, H. 
Pratt McKean, A. E. Borie, J. B. Lippincott, John Ashhurst; 
Treasurer, John Welch; Secretary, Howard Hancock. The 
company owns the telegraph lines along the Reading road. 


Springville & Sardinia.—Mr. M. Shuttleworth has been 
appointed Superintendent of Construction. The company’s 
office is at Springville, Erie County, N. Y. 


Spuuten Duyvel & Port Morris.—At the annual meeting in 


New York, July 9, the following directors were chosen: 
Samuel F. Barger, A. B. Baylis, Chauncey M. Depew, John 
B. Dutcher, Joseph Harker, Wm. H. Leonard, bert J. 


Niven, Augustus Schell, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Wm. 
C. Wetmore. The road is owned by the New York Central 
& Hudson River. 


Toledo & Southwestern.—At the annual meeting in Toledo, 
O., June 21, the following directors were chosen: T. M. 
Cook, C. H. Coy, D. W. H. Howard, O. E. M. Howard, 8. 8S. 
Laskey, J. J. Voorhees, W. P. Young. The board elected 
the following officers: President, D. W. H. Howard, Mos- 
cow, O.; Vice-President, W. P. Young, Edwardsville, O.; 
Secretary, J. J. Voorhees, Grand Rapids, O.; Treasurer, 
George Laskey, Ottawa, O. 


Union Pacific.—Mr. P. P. Shelby has been appointed As- 
sistant General Freight Agent. Mr. Charles B. Havens 
succeeds Mr. Shelby as Superintendent of the Omaha Bridge 
and Transfer. 

Col. C. W. Fisher is appointed Superintendent of the 
Mountain Division. He was recently Superintendent of the 
Denver Division of the Kansas Pacific. 


PERSONAL. 


—Hon. Giles W. Hotchkiss, for several years a director of 
the Erie Railway Company, died at his residence in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., July 5, aged 68 years. He was an active 
and prosperous lawyer, and was well known and influential 
through the ‘‘ Southern Tier” of New York. He represented 
his district in Congress for eight years. 

—English newspapers of June 22 say that Mr. George 
M. Pullman had arrived there for a short stay before going 
to Paris, and that a committee was being formed to enter- 
tain him at a public dinner. 


—Mr. G. B. Simonds has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power of the Hannibal & St. Joseph road. 
The employés of the department entertained Mr. Simonds 
handsomely at Brookfield, Mo., on his leaving the road, and 
presented him with a gold-mounted cane and a draft for 
$500, gold. Mr. Simonds had been two years on the road 
having previously held a similar position on the Missouri 
Pacific and other large roads. 

—Mr. F. N. Finney, before leaving the Toledo, Peoria & 
Warsaw road for his new position as General Manager of 
the Wisconsin Central, was visited by a delegation of the 
employés of his old road, and presented with a uable col- 
lection of books, costing nearly $300, accompanied by an 
address setting forth their high esteem for him. 

—Mr. Francis M. Johnson, of Newton, for some years a 
member of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission, died at 
his home at Newton Centre, July 6. He was born in 
ton, Mass., and began life as an iron-founder, but went to 
Boston nearly 30 years ago and entered the leather bnsiness, 
in which he accumulated a considerable fortune. He was 
appointed Railroad Commissioner by Governor Washburn six 
years ago, reappointed in 1875 by Governor Gaston, and re- 
cently declined an appointment for a third term on account 
of his failing health. He had been a sufferer from asthma 
for years, but died rather unexpectedly at last. His ser- 
vices in the board were valuable on account of his experience 


and ability as an accountant, and he was highly esteemed b 


by his associates. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Water Rates. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says: “ i 
as the transportation business was for the month of May, it 
was even worse for June, as will be seen from the following 
comparative exhibit, showing the ave rates from 
Chicago to Buffalo by lake, for the month of June, on wheat 
and corn, and also the average from Buffalo to New York 
by canal, on the same cereals, for the seasons named 
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‘* The average rate for the past month was near] 
cent lower than that for May, which indicated a 
business for carriers. From the above it will be 
the entire expense of moving a bushel of wheat 
cago to New York, by Lake and canal, 6.8 
7.3 cents including terminal charges at 
cheap transportation with a ven; ! so 
Failways pursue the policy they have followed 
there is nothing left for vessel men todo but to 
rail rates. It is probable, however, that the addition of 
Michigan Central to the Vanderbilt system will result 
change of policy on the part of the railwa: The rate 

in has already been advanced to 16 a hundred 
.6 cents a bushel—and it is probable that another rise 
be announced as soon as the new crop begins to move.” 


Chicago Charges for Switching to Elevators. 
Heretofore the railroads carrying 
have made a charge of $2 for every car sent to an elevator 
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to be loaded, which has worked _ in favor of ng grain 
through from stations on the Western 

selling or transferring at Chicago. Last week charge 
was abolished, and at the same the elevators abolished 
the c! of $1 for “ a car loaded with grain. 





trimming” 
The abolition of the charge for cars is equivalent to a re- 
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duction of 1 cent per 100 Ibs. in the rate from i . 
The old charge, however, was in addition to the quoted rate, 
and applied only to cars loaded at elevators, and not to those 
received loaded from connecting roads. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Year ending Feb. 28: 








1877-78. 1878-77. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Vicksburg & Merid’n $430,429 $411,685 I. $18,744 4.6 
Expenses.......... 307,064 305,855 IL * 0.4 
Net earnings....... $123,365 $105,830 I $17,535 16.6 

per mile. 3,031 2,899 L. 132 4.6 

P. c. of expenses... 71.34 74.29 Dz 2.95 4.0 

Six Months ending June 30: 

1878. 1877. 

Atchison, Topeka & ‘ 
Santa Fe........... $1,498,382 $1,036,671 I. $461,711 44.5 

Bur., Cedar Rapids 
& Northern.... .... 793,531 428,649 I. 364,882 85.1 

Central Pacific ...... 7,883,363 7,838,705 I. 44.658 0.6 

. & Alton......... ,993,941 2,031,742 D. 37,801 1.9 

Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 4,257,000 2,958,152 I. 848 43.9 

Grand Trunk.... .... 4,350,177 4,326,907 I. 23,270 0.5 

Gt. Western, of Can. ~,201,600 ,994,832 I. 206,768 10.4 

Ti. Cen., IL lines. ... 2.451.671 2,174,750 I. 276,921 12.7 

? a Se ie MER “dunaneets,  earenistecn sits 
* Towa lines 748,766 599,373 I. 149,393 249 

Kansas Pacific..... 1,435,975 1,346,045 I 89,930 6.7 

Missouri, Kansas & 

Texas............... 1,255,760 1,430,933 D. 175,173 12.2 
St. L., Alton & T. H. 

Belleville Line..... 223,263 238,491 D. 15,228 6.4 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 

Southern.... ...... 1,868,068 1,932,141 D. 64,073 3.3 
St. Louis, Kan. City ve 

& Northern........ 1,510,096 1,411,222 I. 98,874 7.0 
St. Louis & South 

eastern............ 528,868 7,080 I. 41,788 8.6 
Toledo, Peoria & 

eae 613,042 498,503 I. 114,539 23.0 
Wabash.............. 2,216,681 2,059,070 I. 157,611 7.7 

Five Months ending May 31: 

Atlantic,Miss.& Ohio $641,7 $628,109 I. $13,607 22 

Gal, Harrisburg & 

San Antonio... .... 443,975 370,331 = I. 73,644 19.9 

uis & South 
0 ee 2,341 408,262 I. ,079 8.3 

Net earnings...... 88,741 67,117 L. 21,624 32.2 

P. c. of expenses. . 80.00 83.61 D. 3.61 4.3 
Southern Minnesota. 320,359 172,072 1. 148,287 86.2 

Four Months ending April 30: 

Grand Trunk....... £608,340 £582,766 1. £25,574 4d 
Net earnings ...... 130,689 110,199 I. 20,490 18.6 
P. c. of expenses. . 78.56 81.06 D. 2.50 3.1 
Month F 4 May: 

Atlantic,Miss.& Ohio $125,208 $123,614 I. $1,504 1.3 

Gal., Harrisburg & 

San Antonio.... ... 88,254 66,478 L. 21.776 32.7 
Southern Mi ta. 81,769 36,289 I. 45,480 125.3 

Month of June: 

Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe. ....... $251,000 $185,731 I. $65,269 35.1 
Bur., Ced. R. & Nor. 101,014 69,357 I. 31,657 45.6 
Central Pacific. ..... 1,460,000 1,484,232 D. 24,232 6 
Chicago & Alton.... 349,502 358,982 D. 9,480 2.6 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 636,000 588,223 I. 47,777 8.0 
Ill. Cen., Ill. lines... 939 286,905 1. 20,034 5.4 

“ Spring. Div.... TN eee es ee ee bee 
* Towa lines..... 115,020 95,257 1. 19,763 20.7 
Pacific....... 223,523 253,652 D. 30,129 11.9 

Missouri, Kansas & i 
- aE 207,514 258,123 D. 50,609 19.6 

Rochester & State 

inaratns seh s.0 MEY, "“sSosaecand. Séeunakabotna 

Net earnings ...... SE, Wasiboksce Uaveoesnceesee 

P. c. of expenses. . DO). reemah pd © ene ys's takin 
St. L. Alton & T. H. 

Belleville Line..... 38,548 35,079 L 3,469 9.9 
St. L., I. Mt.& Sout’n 253,600 274,164 D. 20,5 7.5 
St. Louis, Kan. City 

Northern........ 205,733 171,856 1. 33,877 19.7 

St. Louis & South 

Ee RE 86,527 78,818 I. 7,709 9.8 

Tol., Peoria & War. 76,887 80,010 D. 3,123 3.9 

Wabash............. 322,801 353,847 D. 31,046 8.8 
Week ending June 28: 

Gt. West., of Can.... $79,050 $73,178 I. $5,87: 8.0 
Week ending June 29: 

Grand Trunk...... . $165,794 $181,461 D. $15,667 8.6 


Grain Movement. 
For the six months from Jan. 1 to June 29 receipts and 
shipments of flour and grain are re} as follows by the 
New York Produce Exchange, flour in barrels and grain in 


Flour: 1878. 


r: 1877. Increase. P. c. 
Northwestern receipts. 2,832,815 1,980,176 852,639 43.1 
2: ipments. 2,857,404 997,953 859,451 43.0 
as, ae pitta os ,079 3,234,255 861,824 26.6 
Northwestern receipts.28,965,777 7,998,297 20,967,480 262.1 
" shipments .21,285,983 8,538,059 12,747,924 149.3 
Atlantic receipts....... 34,613,424 4,846,498 29,766,926 614.1 
Corn: 
Northwestern receipts 44,904,384 34,804,507 10,099,877 29.0 
- shipments .38,089,555 27,500,402 10,589,153 38.5 
Atlantic receipts. .....59,051,686 40,550,064 18,501,622 45.6 
All Grains: 
Northwestern receipts 90,850,771 55,582,592 35,268,179 63.5 
sad Se ita 45,590,624 24,634,335 54.0 
Atlantic receipts.... 107,930,455 56,004,345 51,926,110 92.7 
These enormous increases are over a poor year, it is true 
but the business this year will stand a comparison with that 
of any former year, as will be seen below, where the number 


of bushels of grain of all kinds is compared for five years: 
Northwestern Receipts: 


1878. 1877, 
90,850,777 55,582,592 
Northwestern Shi ? 
878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
70,224,959 45,590,624 66,325,316 43,948,745 62,488,937 


874. 


1876. 1875. 1 
75,365,818 58,076,971 85,278,787 


Atlantic Receipts: 
. 7. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
107,930,455 56,004,345 77,834,922 52,380,434 67,627,697 


Thus in every particular the movement has been 
this year than ever before; for the movement of the crops of 
= Fo ees ae tg ne 2S This re 
ve 6.6 per cent. larger per cent. larger 
Northwestern mar and nearly 40 per cme 
larger Atlantic receipts than in the years of heaviest move- 


ment heretofore. 
June 29 receipts of grain of all kinds 
were: 


For the week 
at the eight leading Northwestern markets 
1875. 1874. 


1878. 1877. 1876. 
3,851,821 2,029,971 3,863,510 2,637,590 4,437,625 


_ The shipments of the above markets for the same week 
were: 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
2,624,876 2,627,653 3,605,703 3,350,690 3,307,404 
The shipments are thus smaller this year than in any of 
Orne coh ng ‘of the abo ditiiiiads tint went by refl end 
oO ve wen 
its percentage of the total were: " 
1878. 


oats Ma 


1788518 
49.5 


lf a 
eae 


381 


| For the crop year 5 Je 30, 1878, the exports froni 
San Francisco were 442, barrels of flour and 6,885,982 
bushels of wheat, equivalent, reducing flour to wheat, 
to 8,545,982 bushels of wheat. These were the light- 
| est apes for several years. All, or nearly all, the wheat 
| went to England; the flour was distributed between England, 
| China, South America and the Pacific Islands. 
| eka receipts at Atlantic ports for the same week have 
| been: 
| 1878, 1877. 1876. 1875. 
| 3,788,798 2,431,213 4,481,981 2,645,876 
| The general movement for the week may be characterized 
as light. Though rail rates were so low that a recent agree 
ment to make them 16 cents per 100 Ibs. from Chicago to 
New York is characterized asan ‘“ advance,” it appears 
| that little of the grain went to the railroads—not as 
/much asin 1876, when the total shipments were almost the 
same. 





1874. 
3,965,793 


Petroleum Exports. 


| 
| For the six months from Jan. 1 to June 29 the exports of 


"vasa from the several ports have been as follows for 
| four years : 

| 1878. 1877. 1876, 1875. 
New York.... ... 82,880,499 102,911,855 53,476,487 64,115,528 
SS 1,280,504 1,796,354 1,090,313 1,220, 
Philadelphia .... 16,842,410 20,215,650 28,682,140 19,916,781 
Baltimore ....... 14,205,976 15,003,967 18,140,244 13,255,670 
tants saccnuesane i lit i seg Sey So esate 

| Portland .... 1,001 EE ancthovecal  o trakearnie 
EEE A0ue odes edcesducnue RUE caulbdetnen cdacabeleas 

Total...... 115,210,390 144,395,330 101,389,183 98,508,424 






Though the total exports were 20 per cent. less than last 
zeae, ey were larger than in any preceding year, the 
—_ before 1877 being 109,588,28: ons, in 1874, 

e percentage of the total exports shipped from each of 

the leading ports for the four years have been: 
1878. 1877 1876. 1875. 
og. .. OES eae 72.0 71.3 52.7 65.9 
Philadelphia 14.6 14.0 28.3 20.2 
timore..... 12.3 10.4 17.9 13.5 
RN sini Snr nvr ennnehie tee 11 4.3 11 0.4 


There is thus not much from last year, except in 
an addition to Baltimore’s receipts taken chiefly from Rich- 
mond, New York and Portland. Prices are about as low as 
ever were known, but this does not seem to stimulate exports 
which were much larger last year at much higher prices. 


Coal Movement. 




















Coal ton are reported as follows for the six months 
ending June 29, the tonnage given in each case being only 
that originating on the line to which it is credited: 

Anthracite: 1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Philadelphia & Reading 2,089,742 2,873,528 D. 783,786 27.3 
Northern Central.Sham- 

okin Div., and Sum 

mit Br. R. R........... 298,278 302,669 D. 4,391 1.4 
Danville, Hazleton & 

ilkesbarre........... 12,005 6,672 I. 5,333 8.0 
Pennsylvania Canal..... 114,382 -180 D. 52,798 22 
Central of N.J., Le’h Div. 956,045 1,513,728 D. 557,683 .8 
Lehigh Valley........... 1,420,768 1,939,438 D. 518,670 26.7 
Penn. & New York...... 13,066 27,374 D. 4,308 52.2 
Del., ka. & Western. 888,185 1,106,518 D. 218,333 19.7 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co. 899,942 1,101,729 D. 201,7! 18.3 
Pennsylvania Coal Co... 350,737 527,160 D. 176,423 33.5 
State e & Sullivan... 15,588 5,119 L 0, 205.3 

Total anthracite. ..7,058,738 9,571,115 D.2,512,377 26.0 

Semi-bituminous; 

Cumberland, all lines... 611,589 677,464 D. 65,875 9.7 
Huntingdon & Br'd Top. 68,316 67,950 1. 366 0.5 
East Broad Top ........ 30, 25,427 1. 6,357 21.1 
Tyrone & Clearfield..... 599,488 655,887 D. 56,399 8.6 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe 12,824 21,819 D. 8,995 413 

Total semi-bitu's..1,323,001 1,448,547 D. 125,546 8.7 

Bituminous; 

DEPP eich Scbivebscese 148,951 160,409 D. 11,458 7.1 
Allegh'y Region Pa. R.R. 94,795 100,341 D. 55 5.5 
Penn and W ore- 

land gas coal.......... 337,332 270,220 D. 32,888 0.9 
West PennsylvaniaR.R. 93,436 ,063 D. 627 0.7 
Southwest Penn. R.R... 12,558 20,672 D. 8,114 39.2 
Pitts'rgh Region,Pa.R.R. 206,274 184,514 I. 21,760 118 

Total bituminous.. 893,346 930,219 D. 36,873 4.0 

Coke: 

Pennand Westmoreland. 32,3893  ..........00 coc cbeecee cases 
West Pe: a te Oe eee Perey (oe eee 
Southwest Poum. BR. B.. BBTGEB  ..cccccccs §  becidddvdcs’ coscbs 
Pitte’rgh Region,Pa.R.R. 43,611  .........5  ceeccecee sevece 

Total coke......... 482,357 398,275 I. 84,082 211 

The circular prices of anthracite are a little higher, but it 
is said nt many large lots are sold considerably below the 
— prices. 

e anthracite ton of the Belvidere Division, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for the six months was: 

1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Coal Port for shipment. .... 1,320 10,937 D. 9,617 88.2 

South Amboyfor shipment.. 236.398 317,371 D. 8,973 25.5 

Local distribution on N. J. 

Sie ey aH PK Bre 5 85,652 D. 6,112 7.1 

Company's use on N. J. lines 39,324 37,390 LL. 1,934 52 

Deeiwacels t.0 356,582 451,350 D, 94,768 21.0 

Of the total this year 266,083 tons were from the Lehigh 


and 90,499 tons from the Wyoming Region. 
East-Bound Freight Rates. 


At a meeting of General Freight Agents in Chicago, July 
8, the following freight rates were agreed upon, to take 
effect at once: 
Fourth class 
and provisions, Grain, Flour, 
per 100 Ibs, per 100 lbs. per barrel. 
ON Se ere 18 ‘ 16 cts, 32 cts. 
Rs okvaseva0se.cakh ne _— 14 * “ 
Philadelphia.................. 16“ 14“ 28 
SN Babb cv ccccccbtccesoveves _S ee 42 * 
The last tariff was on May 17, when the rates to 


made 21 
New York were e 25 cents for fourth-class and 20 cents 
for grain. These, however, have not been strictly adhered 
to, and rates have been reported as low as 15 cents for 
fourth-class. 

Colorado Rates. 

The effect of the combination of the Union Pacific and the 
Kansas Pacific has been the advance of = jpauen rate 
between Denver and Cheyenne from $5 to $7, and freight 
which during the heat of the conflict was taken for $50 per 
car-load from Chicago to Denver, is now charged $300. 


RAILROAD LAW. | 


Railroads and Highways in Connecticut. 
A law passed by the late ture of Connecticut 


vides that no new wa. ers 3 
road track and at A 100 yards ay me ese 
to 


the lay-out shall first have been submitted to a judge 
of the highway 


sep 23 


Court and by him declared to be necessary 


convenience, after due of 
shall authorize te inging 





the 


; 








852 


' 
he shall require the town to build and maintain between the | 
road and the railroad such a fence as, in his opinion, the | 


public safety may uire. 

Another law p is as follows : 

‘‘ Any person traveling upon any public street or highway 
which is crossed by a railroad, who shall be obstruc or 
eget from crossing such railroad for a longer time than 

ve minutes, by reason of trains, cars or locomotives stand- 
ing upon or across such street or highway, may recover not 
exceeding $50 from the corporation owning or operating said 
railroad; provided suit is brought within 30 days after the 
date of such obstruction.” 


Illinois Tax Cases, 
In the case of the Indianapolis & St. Louis Company the 


United States Supreme Court has decided that the taxes for | 


1873, 1874 and 1875, levied against this company as lessee 
of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, were in ac- 
cordance with the State law, and has affirmed the decree of 
the Cireuit Court in the case. 


Common Carrier's Liability. 

In Morton and others against the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis Co., the Indiana Supreme Court lately held: 

1. Acommon carrier may so hold himself out to the public 
as to make himself liable for not receiving and carrying 
goods beyond his own line; or by a special contract he ma 
make himself liable for not receiving and carrying go 
beyond his own line; or if a person not a common carrier in 
fact, and not holding himself out to the public as such, un- 
dertakes by contract to carry goods to a given point, he will 
be held liable for a breach of his contract as a common 
carrier. 

2. To entitle a party to an affirmance of a judgment in 
this court there must be evidence in the record fairly tending 
to support all the facts necessary to the verdict found in the 
court below. 


nary and usual mode of business in receiving goods to carry. 

4. The common law rule that a common carrier is respon- 
sible for all losses not occasioned by the acts of providence or 
the State’s enemies does not include losses which arise from 
the ordinary wear and tear of goods in the course of trans- 
portation, nor from their etduary loss or destruction in 
quantity or quality, nor from their inherent or natura! in- 
firmity and tendency to damage. In such case the carrier is 
not responsible on his implied obligation unless the injury 
was caused by his fault. (Story bail., sec. 492.) For in- 
stance, where in a car are damaged by such car be- 
coming heated through the fault of the carrier. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


Bevides other contracts reported, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in Philadelphia have orders from the Northeastern of 
Georgia, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, a Wisconsin narrow- 
rauge road, and for a shifting engine from the Bethlehem 

ron Co, 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., at Dayton, O., 
has recently taken contracts for 100 box cars for the Chica- 
go, Rock Island & Pacific; one baggage, mail and express 
car. for the Cairo & Vincennes; 10 box cars for the Corpus 
Christi, San Diego & Rio Grande; 14 passenger coaches. 
box and 200 33-ft. gondola cars for the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie; two 30-ft. cabooses for the Central Branch, Union Pa- 
cific, and one for the Fort Dodge & Fort Ridgeley. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have 
an order for several engines for the St. Paul & Pacific, and 
also one for three engines to go abroad. 

The Danforth Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., are 
building a very large roof for some government buildings. 

The Grant Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have an 
order for 10 more engines for the Metropolitan Elevated 
Railroad in New York, 

The Roane Iron Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn., has the con- 
tract for the rails for an extension of the Duck River Valley 
road. 

The Mingo Iron Works, at Steubenville, O., have made an 
assignment for the benefit of their creditors. 

The Steubenville (O.) Furnace & Iron Co. has shut down, 
on account of depression in the iron trade. 

The Garry Iron Roofing Co., at Cleveland, O., is making 
the roofs for the shops of the indianapolis, Peru & Chicago 
road, at Peru, Ind. 

The blast furnace of the bankrupt Rochester Iron Manu- 
facturing Co., at Charlotte, N. Y., was sold at sheriff's sale 
June 20, and bought in for $7,257 by Henry C. Roberts & 
Co., who held a judgment for about that amount. 

The car shops of Gilbert, Bush & Co., at Green Island, N. 
Y., are full of work. 

The Ohio Falls Iron Co., at New Albany, Ind., has 
just completed and put in use a new double muck train of 
rolls. 

The Albany & Renssalaer Steel & Iron Co. has all its de- 
partments fully at work except the nail and spike mill. The 
forge at Troy recently finished a steel propeller shaft 22 ft. 
9 in. long, and 64¢ in, diameter. It weighed 2,347 Ibs., and 
was forged from an ingot 15 in. square. 

The Cuyahoga Steam Furnace Co., at Cleveland, O., is 
making a 4,000-Ib, steam helve-hammer for the Albany & 
Bensselaer Steel & Iron Works. 

The rail mill of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., at Baldwin, 
Pa., shut down for a few days on July 3, to make some nec- 
sssary repairs. : . 

The assignees give notice that the tools, machinery and 
stock of the J. C. Hoadley Company will be sold at auction 
at the works in Lawrence, Mass., July 24, beginning at 10 
a.m. The sale will include a large number of machine tools 


of all sorts, some finished engines, parts of engines, boilers, | 


castings, boiler iron and other stock on hand, and a large 
number of patterns. 
Bridge Notes, 

An iron bridge of three 


Reeves & Co., of Phoenixville, Pa., was tested last week, 
with satisfactory results. 


Samuel Roberts and C. H. Register, committee, will re- | freecoed, and tiny but perfect lamps of crystal are 


ceive at Smyrna, Del., until July 24, bids for an iron pivot 
bridge, with centre pier resting on screw-piling, across Duck 
Creek, at Flemming’s Landing. The creek is 165 ft. wide, 
and the draw must have two openings each 40 ft. clear, the 
rest of the bridge to be fixed. ] 
built jointly by New Castle and Kent counties. 

Safety Car Runner. 

A trial of an invention brought out by the American 
Railway Car Runner Co. was recently made on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis road, and is thus described by the St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press: ‘‘The runner consists of a bar of iron 
4\/ in. thick, suspended from the truck outside of and un- 


derneath the oil boxes, and secured across the ends of the | 


truck, by the brake-beams. It is braced, between the 
wheels, and so constructed as to completely encircle and 
bind the truck. The runner hangs about 
from the wheels, on either side, and 

above the tread of the wheel. 





‘fo me 





ns over Raccoon Creek on the | 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road, built by Clark, | 


tis to be a highway bridge, | 


our inches out | 


t one-half inch | a new cattle truck; a premium of £1 
It is claimed for this runner | additions to cattle true 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE 


that it will hold the car to the track under any and all cir- 
cumstances, and yesterday's trial certainly sustained the 
claim. 

“The scene of the trial was in a sharp curve (6 degrees). 
An outside rail, 30 feet in length, was removed, and the car, 
an empty flat, was sent over the gap at the rate of 15 miles 
an hour. The runner did its work beautifully ; the trucks 
dropped on the ties, but were held close to the rail, and the 
car stopped in a distance of 30 feet. On the second trial 


| the car was sent over the gap at the rate of 25 miles an | 
‘hour, and ran about 150 feet, the runner holding it close to | an 
' the rail, as before, and in each instance the car was replaced | vided with appointments in 
| food and water to animals during the time when the train 
| is in motion, or with suitable arrangements for feeding and 
| wateriz i 
The following circular was issued to all the employés of | 


upon the track, uninjured, in less than 30 seconds!” 
Keeping the Fourth. 


the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw road on July 1: 
“* July Fourth will be observed as a general holiday. Only 


nger trains and such freight trains as may be necessary | cost of the truck shall not be 
move perishable property will be run on that day. Satis- | cattle trucks now in use, and the trucks shall be satisfactory 





[JuLy 12, 1878 


remium of £100 to each successful competitor, so soon as 

e shal] have induced a railway company to build fifty of 
his improved trucks, and to bring the same into actual use on 
their line for the transport of cattle. The conditions are as 
follows: 

‘*The improved truck shall be suitable in gauge, dimen- 
sions, construction, material, etc., for the same p for 
which cattle trucks are now used. The truck shall be roofed 
and provided with spring buffers and axle springs, or other 
ps pear to prevent injuries to animals during shuntings 

sudden startings and stoppages; the truck shall be pro- 
he carriages for the supply of 


them when it is stationary at a platform or siding 
(in which case the contrivance submitted must include the 
necessary platform or siding appointments), so as to prevent 
the removal of animals from trucks for refreshment. The 
tly in excess of the cost of 


factory evidence to the conductors that you are in the em- | to the judges. 


| ploy of this railway will pass you on any trains from Wed- | 
|nesday, July 3, at noon, till Friday, July 5, night. 


families will be passed with you. 
‘** Hoping you will thoroughly enjoy yourselves, 
‘*Tam yours truly, 
‘““ WILLIAM F. MERRILL, Supt.” 


Hauling a Balloon. 


The people of Hammonton, N. J., recently resolved to 


| out; f-o-r, for; look out for; t-h-e, the; e-n, en——’ 


‘Tn response, fifty-five models have been sent in, of which 


Your | four have been selected for a final competition. 
Spelling the Sign. 


A Floyd County farmer halted his team on a crossing to 
read a large sign stretched acrossthe road. He read: R-a-i-l, 
rail; r-o-a-d, road, railroad; c-r-o-s, cros; s-i-n-g, c ing, 
railroad crossing; l-o-o, double o-l, double o-k, look; o-u-t, 

” an 


round out and complete their Fourth of July celebration by | before he could say g, or even think of a word beginning 
a balloon ascension, and they engaged the balloon and a young | with it, the end of the world struck his nag amidships; he 


woman to navigate it. One little difficulty was that no gas 
could be had in Hammonton, but it was finally decided to 
inflate the balloon in Camden and hire a ial train to tow 
itdown. The railroad people were doubtful about it, but 


| finally consented to furnish the train, taking no risk. The 
83. A common carrier is not found to depart from his ordi- | 


balloon was all ready and was made fast to the derrick of a 
wrecking car; the locomotive coupled on and started. Some- 
how it did not go very fast; the locomotive pulled one way 
and the balloon another, and the speed was not at all alarm- 
ing, in fact about two milesan houror so. At last a des- 
perate pull was made and the train got off at quite a respect- 
able pace, but suddenly there was a stop not set down in the 
time-table. The balloon had caught in a tree, and in a few 
minutes more there was a sound of escaping gas then a 
melancholy collapse, and in a little while a train cked into 
the Camden yard with what had been the balloon, now ap- 
parently a shapeless pile of rags, on a flat car. There was 
no balloon at Hammonton on the Fourth and the railroad 
men quietly say ‘‘-I told you so.” 


Wouldn't Get Out of the Way. 


The Shamokin, (Pa.) Herald of recent date says : ‘‘ When 
the train got beyond Keefer’s Station, on Monday afternoon, 
Tommie Umpleby saw two men walking on the track. He 
whistled an alarm, but they paid no attention ; he felt un- 
comfortable, and when much nearer to them rang the bell. 
Merely glancing back, they stepped off but kept walking 
close to the track, heeding no alarms and not deigning to 
again look back. Conductor Boughner was watching them 
when the bumper struck one of them on the back, shooting 
him from under his hat, and causing him to sit down ina 
hasty manner with a look of intense astonishment upon his 
countenance, and then the condnctor laughed, and laughed, 
and laughed; but the engineer was frightened ; fearing, 
probably, that he had knocked the fool’s brains out, and was 
— glad to see him slowly gather himself up and walk after 
the train.’ 


Crossing a Broken Bridge. 


The Elmira (N. Y.) Gazette tells ‘the following incident, 
said to have occured on the Tioga Railway, last week: ‘‘It 
seems that the recent floods had washed out all the under- 
pinning or substructure of a bridge on the road leaving the 
rails and stringers across with nothing to support them. 
The bridge was about 30 feet long and the channel about six 
feet deep. The train was an express under full headway. 
As the engine reached the bridge it went down, the rails 
bending so as to touch the ground in the center, forming a 
double inclined plane. The train went downone and clim 
up the other, crossing the chasm in safety without hurting any 
one. So steep was the curve that the tops of the ends of the 
cars came together crushing them in, as one car would reach 
the bottom and the other would begin to ascend.” 


Tramps. 


The tramps traveling through Iowa in large numbers have 
become me 8 a formidable nuisance, especially on the rail- 
roads, that the Governor of the State has issued a proclama- 
tion calling upon sheriffs of counties and mayors of incorpo- 
rated cities to make every effort to suppress them. He re- 
minds the authorities that they are empowered by law to 
call on the organized militia for aid, and, in case of neces- 
sity, to call out and arm citizens to enforce the laws and pre- 
serve peace. 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard says: ‘‘Three tramps 
attempted to take possession of an engine at Auburn, yester- 
day forenoon. They jumped on the machine about + 
nine o’clock, when the engineer, Shapcott, and three others 
showed fight. After a short struggle the tramps were 
ejected, one of them receiving a cut over his eye.” 


Model of a Pullman Car at Paris, 

An English paper says: ‘* The model car sent to the Paris 
Exposition by the Pullman Company,. of America, is 30 in. 
long, 8 in. wide, and is constructed entirely of gold and 
oxydized silver. It is furnished perfectly to the most minute 
detail. The rails upon which it stands are silver and the 
wheels gold. The platform at either end is of gold, chased 
with crossed lines to represent the uneven surface of the 


common platform. The body of the car is of oxydized silver, | tjing to the floor a paper bag, badly fractured, 


exquisitely chased, and the doors of the same, while the 
knobs and hinges are of gold. Windows of plate glass, 
shaded by silk curtains, alternate with mirrors in rich 
frames. The revolving easy chairs and footstools are of. sil- 
ver covered with silk-velvet, and even the inevitable spit- 
toon, no larger than a porcelain button, is perfectly made in 
silver. On the floor liesa handsome velvet carpet, and at 
each door the accustomed mat. The ceiling is een | 
n 

thereupon, while the ventilators around the top of the car 
are minute doors of gold. Looking in at one of the windows 
you see locked securely in its closet the stove, in silver, which 
supplies warmth, and in another window you see that the 
dressing-room with all its appointments is not forgotten. 
The cost of the toy was £2,600, and its weight is 108 Ibs.” 


Prizes for Improved Cattle Cars in Great Britain. 

The Railway Service Gazette says: 

‘The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals have offered the handsome sum of £400 for improved 
cattle trucks, and a large number of models have m re- 
ceived and. are now to os an yt the sake, > ultignte the 
in South Kensington. In order, i i mitigate the 
cruelty to which animals are subjected 1 in railway oate 
while in transit, the committee offer a mium of £100 for 


at present in use; and an additional 


| wonder she look tired and worn and repellant. 





| fully over it. 


| not seem to be transported with 


for alterations or 


saw his horse wandering off in different directions into the 
infinity of e; he was vaguely conscious of snaffle rings 


| and broken tires, and shattered springs and harness thi 


and fragments of songs like a whirlwind sings, and when he 
came crashing down on his back and bulged through the top 
of a freight car and wrecked a job lot of agricultural imple- 
ments, he would have given all his wagon was worth to 
know what the rest of that sign was.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


Fishing For an Engine. 


Some weeks ago a Kansas Pacific freight train went 
through a bridge over the Kiowa River. The river bed there 
was a quicksand and the engine disappeared entirely. How 
it was found the Denver Tribune tells as follows: ‘‘The lo- 
comotive which went down in the quicksand at Kiowa, has 
been discovered by the instrumentality of Wolfe Londoner, 
who visited the scene of the wreck Sunday. Wolfe went 
prepared for the work, and with the avowed determination 
of demonstrating the infallibility of a method his own inge- 
nious brain gave birth to. He procured a metalic rod which 
he had heavily charged with magnetism. Armed with this 
he slowly | gar over the ground under which, or in the 
vicinity of which, the engine was supposed to be buried, ex- 
pecting that the mass of iron in the engine would so attract 
the magnet that the location of the engine would be easily 
indicated by the effect on the magnet above. The expecta- 
tion was realized to the full. The magnet is said to have 
jumped around so and dived into the sand in such a frantic 
manner when the current first acted that Londoner and his 
instrument pen ped yy in the quicksand. Col. Fisher 
was at once app’ of the discovery, and energetic digging 
and exploration proved that Wolfe had by this simple con- 
trivance accomplished more than the skilled engineers em- 
ployed on the work had been able to do.” 


Rail Cutting. 


It is a very difficult thing to cut red or nearly white hot 
rails so that they are of the same length when cold, as, if 
cut at different temperatares, they will vary in length on 
cooling. The following ingenious mode of obtaining a 
standard temperature has been adopted in some German and 
Russian rail mills. The , omg rails are looked at through 
a dark.glass; when they have cooled to a certain temper- 
ature they can no longer be perceived. Using a dark blue 
or 0 -yellow glass, e. g., the rails may still be at a red 

low, when the light radiated from them disappears in the 
rk glass. It may be considered that the light from two 
rails observed through the same dark bay disappears at the 
same temperature, and thus one is guided in cutting the rails 
while in this similar state, each rau after rolling being al- 
lowed to cool till it can no longer be seen at a given distance 
through the dark glass; thus they can all be cut of the same 
length. 
He Was Too Polite. 

How hot and dusty it is. How dirty and grimy everybody 
looks. How cross and unobliging and di ful everybody 
feels. The cars are crowded and everybody is wishing every- 
body else was out of the way. The woman in front of me 
has dropped her shawl on the floor. She is not young or 
handsome, but she is a woman, Her face has a harsh, for- 
bidding expression, but withal, I think I can see tender lines 
about the mouth. It isa face that has seen trouble. Poor 
woman, perhaps she has raised 11 children, and now she has 
them all, with their husbands and wives, to “~ rt. No 

id tt sh thirt d nag 

oung and pretty as she was thirty years ago, a dozen men 
vould spring forward to snatch her shawl from the dusty 
floor a bow themselves crooked handing it to her. Now 
we look at it, and feel too dusty even to tell her where it is. 
A commercial traveler walks down the aisle and steps care- 
A woman goes down the other way and 
thoughtlessly steps on it. I feel ashamed of myself, and pity 
the poor, homely woman. With an effort I rise from my 


| seat, I stoop to pick up the neglected shawl. 


‘‘Madam,” I say, and—oh if my son’s mother could see 
that smile, *‘ , permit me : your shawl—” 

I stopped right there. For asI picked up the neglected 
shawl, out of its voluminous folds fell thumping and rat- 
full of 
crackers, a tin can, some remnants of an ancient lunch, a six 
inch bologna, bit off at one end, and a bottle of milk, the latter 
uncorking itself as it fell. The poor neglected woman did 
titude for my attention. 
She snatched the shawl away from me and said, with ap- 
parent vexation : 

‘There now, drat ye ; looky at ye, what you've done. 
Why can’t ye mind yer own business and leave other peo- 
ple’s things alone ?” 

A ripple of subdued hilarity passed through the car, and I 
vaaineh m — fully resolved that if the most extrava- 
gantly lovely loving girl that ever blessed this world of 
ugly men, should come into that car and her head should 
fall off her shoulders and drop into my ep, I would kick it 
savagely out of the window and snarl: ‘Keep your lumpy 
old woodeny punkin head out of the way if you don’t want 
it tramped onto.”"—Burlington Hawkeye. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS 
Alabama Great Southern.—The London correspond- 





|ent of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle writes as 
' follows, under date of June 22: 


‘The Alabama Great Southern Railroad Company an- 
nounces to-day an issue of $850,000 (£168,000) 6 per cent. 
first-mortgage bonds of $1,000 (£200) each. Interest is 


ee ee 
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yable in gold Jan. 1 and July 1, at the Farmers’ Loan & 
rust Company, in New York, the —- —s repayable 
in gold, Jan. 1, 1908. The price of issue is £180 for £200 
bond, £10 per bond being payable on application, £30 on 
allotment, £70 Sept. 1 and £70 Oct. 15. The panes says 
that in order to secure the permanent control and manage- 
ment of the railway in English hands, a company has been 
registered, under the Companies’ Acts of 1 and 1867, 
called the ‘Alabama Great Southern Railway Company, 
Limited,’ which has taken over the whole interest of the 
American company, in which the railway is vested by the 
local law. The share capital consists of £1,722,000, of 
which £156,600 have been issued in ‘A’ oe a 
referential dividend of 6 per cent., the whole of which has 
eon subscribed, and was offered in the first instance for sub- 
scription to the bondholders of the Alabama & Chattanooga 
Railroad—who were shut out on the sale of the road by the 


decree of the Court—and £1,566,000, which have been issued | 


as deferred ‘ B’ shares fully paid up to the subscribers of the 
‘ A’ shares, it being the intention of the company to give to 
the old bondholders an opportunity of retrieving their posi- 
tion under the new organization. The to authorized 
amount of first-mortgage bonds is $1,750,000 ($350,000), 
and is secured by a first mortgage to the Farmers’ Loan 

Trust Company, of New York, of the entire railroad, in- 
cluding its equipment and property of every description.” 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This oe now 
offers to subscribers, for $900 in cash, nine shares of the cap- 
ital stock of the New Mexico & Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, of the par value of $100 each, and $1,000 in the 
first-mortgage bonds of the company, each holder of 29 
shares of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany’s stock being entitled to subscribe for nine shares of 
said stock; and all subscriptions must be made for $900 or 
multiples thereof. 

Parties who have made subscriptions to the capital stock 
of thiscompany, under date of March 23, 1878, will be al 
lowed to transfer their subscriptions to the present plan, at 
their option. 


Atlantic & Audubon.—This company has filed articles 


of incorporation in Iowa to build a railroad from Atlantic, | 


on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, north to Audubon, 
about 24 miles. The road is to be a branch of the Rock 
Island, and most of the corporators are connected with that 
company. It is intended to open a part of its land grant to 
settlement. 


Atlantic & Great Western.—We copied from the Rail- 
way World a letter giving some account of the origin and 
early history of this company. In this it. was stated that 
the securities of the company were introduced in London by 
Messrs. Heseltine, Powell & Co., and other London brokers. 
The firm named writes to the World saying: ‘This is en- 
tirely a mistake as far as concerns our names. We had 
nothing whatever to do with the inception of the company, 
and have had but very rarely any transactions in the com- 
pany’s securities throughout the whole period of its exist- 
ence. 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—A meeting of bond- 
holders was held in London, England, June 19, at which the 
committee presented a statement showing what has been 
done so far. The earnings for the year ending June 30 
(May and June partly estimated) were given as follows: 








1877-78. 1867-77. Inc. or Dec. Pc. 

Gross earnings. .$1,788,031.80 $1,740,838.62 I. $47,193.18 2.7 
Expenses... . 1,059,020.02 1.041,733.83 I. 17,286.19 1.7 

Net earnings. $729,011.78 $699,104.79 I. $29,906.99 43 
Construction and 

extraordinary 

renewals ....... 300,448.29 249,849.77 I. 50,598.52 20.3 

Balance... .. $428,563.49 $449,255.02 D.$20,691.53 4.6 
Gross earn. per 

BRD Sec cc ees 4,177.64 4,067.38 I. 110.26 2. 
Net earnings per 

ee 1,703.30 1,633.42 I. 69.88 4.3 
Per ct. of exps.. 59.23 59.84 D. 0.61 1.0 

The committee has kept steadily in view the importance of 
a union of .interests with the East Tennessee, Virginia & 


Georgia, when the company is reorganized. 

The bondholders approved the report of the committee, 
and authorized its members to make changes of detail in the 
plan of reorganization, not to affect its general character and 
purpose. They also resolved to authorize the Purchasi 
Committee to fix a limit of time after which no bonds wi 
be received, and to negotiate with parties willing to advance 
such cash as may be required to complete the purchase of the 
road. The meeting also approved the a agree as Pur- 
chasing Committee of Sir Henry W. Tyler, John Collinson, 
F. A. Hankey and R. F. Keane. 

Mr. Oyens, who was present as representative of the Dutch 
bondholders, said that they felt bound to oppose the plan of 
the committee, because the rate of interest on the new bonds 
was fixed too high, and too much arbitrary power given to 
the Purchasing Committee. 


Central, of New Jersey.—The Drifton Branch of the 
leased Lehigh & Susquehanna road has been completed and 
opened for business from Drifton Junction, Luzerne County, 
Pa., westward thre ugh Buck Mountain, Eckley and Jeddo to 
Drifton, a distance of 11 miles. It brings the road into com- 
petition for the business of a part of the anthracite coal-field 
hitherto served by the Lehigh Valley. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The following circular from the 
Receiver, William C. Wickham, is dated July 1: 

‘* By authority of orders of the Circuit Court of the City 
of Richmond, Va., and of the Circuit Court of Kanawha 
County, West Virginia, I have this day turned over to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company all the properties. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


‘and he feelssatisfied that they will continue the same vigilant 


attention to their duties ; but he deems it proper to inform 
them of the absolute uecessity of managing every depart- 
ment of the road on the strictest principles of a proper econ- 
omy and so handling all its business as to produce the 
largest amount of net money, to enable the company to 
carry out successfully its plans.” 

In the Richmond Circuit Court, oat 9. 
tered ordering the distribution of '$159,71 


roceeds of the sale of this road, among 


a decree was en- 
2.10, part of the 
persons entitled to 


terest on Virginia Central bonds having liens prior to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio first mortgage. 
Chic. , Clinton & Western.—The finished section of 


10 miles from Iowa City, Ia., to Elmira has been leased to. 


the Burlington, Cedar pids & Northern Company, and 
, will hereafter be known as the Iowa City Branch of that 


Chicago & lowa.—On application of some of the stock- 
| holders in this company, the United States Circuit Court in 
| Chicago has ref: to confirm the sale (which took place 

March 9), and has ordered a re-sale of the property. 


Chicago & Lake Huron.—The Port Huron (Mich.) Times 
says: ‘‘ At the interview at Lansing, Saturday, between the 
officers of the Chicago & Northeastern Railroad (now con- 
trolled by Vanderbilt) and Receiver Peck,it was arranged that 
—— passsenger trains should be run between Port Huron 
and Valparaiso as usual, but in charge of Chicago & North- 

| eastern employés while on that portion of the road. Local 
freight business will also be carried on in the same manner. 
| Receiver Peck is obliged to pay such high and arbitrary rates 
across the Ceicege & Northeastern as to preclude the idea of 
| doing a through business, and is e to-day in disman- 
| tling Western agencies at Indianapolis, Peoria, Milwaukee 
| and other points. The line will probably be worked as local 
| until the road shall be sold and reorganized. Some 300 em- 
loyés will lose situations by the late action, and are now 
Cae. nay and paid off. Rapid progress is being made 
| by Receiver Peck in the settlement 0’ 
| under Mr. Bancroft’s administration.” 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The track on the 
|extension westward of the Hastings & Dakota Division is 
| now laid to Lake Addie, Minn., 11 miles west from the old 
| terminus at Glencoe, and 85 miles from Hastings. Trains 
are run through to the new terminus. 


Cincinnati & Eastern.—The track is now laid on the 
| extension of this road from its former western terminus at 
| Batavia Junction, on the Little Miami road, west five 
| miles to the line of the Miami Valley road, now under con- 
| struction. The Miami Valley is to be completed this summer, 
, and the Cincinnati & Eastern is to run into Cincinnati on its 
| track. The main line of the road is now 53 miles lung, from 
| the Miami Valley junction to Winchester, O. 


| Columbus & Gallipolis.—In Columbus, O., July 8, 

the Court of Common Pleas ited a decree of foreclosure 
‘ and sale at the suit of Hill & McKechnie, of Chicago, who 
| were contractors for building the road, and hold $276,000 of 
| its first-mortgage bonds, all that have been issued. There 
| is also a considerable floating debt. The road is to run from 
Columbus, O., southeast to Gallipolis, about 95 miles. It was 
begun in 1872, but worke stopped in 1873 and was resumed 
last year. None of it is finished or in operation, though a 
good deal of work has been done on it. 


Connecticut Central.—urveys have been begun for 
an extension from op eld, Mass., by way of Chicopee 
Falls to Holyoke. e distance is about seven miles, and a 
bridge over the Connecticut at Holyoke will be required. 


Dakota Southern.—A contiact for buildin 


accounts contracted 





an exten 
| sion of 37 miles northward from Portlandville, a.,on the 
| Sioux City & Pembina Branch of this road, has been let to 
| Thomas M. Nelson, of Fruitport, Mich. 

| 


Delphos, Bluffton & Frankfort,—The subscriptions 


| to the stock of this company have reached a sufficient amount | 


| to warrant the beginning of work, and contracts were to 
| be let last week for the grading from Bluffton, Ind., south- 
west to Warren, about 15 miles. 


| Detroit & Milwaukee.—On July 6 the bondholders 
| represented by A. H. Sibley, Trustee, gave notice of an ap- 
| peal from the decree of foreclosure as granted = the Cir- 
|cuit Court, This will pone the sale until the appeal 
; can be heard, which will be at the October term of the Su- 
| preme Court. ° 


| Duck River Valley.—Meetings are being held to raise 
| the money necessary to secure the extension of this road 
| from Lewisburg, Tenn., southeast to Petersburg, about 18 
| miles. Contractors have offered to do the work for $30,000 
| in cash and the balance in bonds, and nearly the required 
| amount has been secured. 


| Erie.—Receiver Jewett’s report for April is as follows: 
Balance, April1........... $225,598.76 
| Receipts oi Dierks .947,: 











Bes tae . 1,947,369.41 
| Total....... we ney Serer $2.172,968.17 
| Disbursements...... Si Deeb se . 2,084,905.05 
} . 
| NE D5. i ninnn cedaaaies cae sskennnad $78,063.12 
| Receipts included $204,856.89 from loans. The disburse- 


ments included $168,945 for interest, $15,153.42 on account 
| of coal lands, and $365,681.20 on account of Receiver’s cer- 
| tificates. The amount of certificates outstanding was re- 
| duced $129,824.31 during the month. 


| Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The loan made by this 
company issaid to be $2,700,000, or $12,000 per mile on 225 
| miles of road from Galveston to Belton. The bonds are to 


franchises and rights of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad | be taken by English parties at a rate not stated, and are to 
Company that came into my hands as Receiver. 7 per = interest. The contract was to be finally 
“Thereby tender to the officers and employees my thanks | “!0sed this week. 


for the cordial support which they have giving me hereto- | Grinnell & Montezuma.—This road, which has been | 


» | since its completion worked as a branch of the Central Rail- | 
and ask them to extend the same to the management of the | road 


fore in the management of the Chesapeake & Ohio 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company.” 

Mr. C. P. Huntington, President of the new company 
por also of the old) issues the following, bearing the 
date: 

“1st. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company having 
been reor; 


city of New York, will assist the President in conducting 
the affairs of the company, and in the absence of the Pres- 
ident will perform the duties of President. 

fice in the city of Richmond, Va., wil, under my geucral 
office in the city o i 0) a., Wi m 
directions, have the supervision and couirehae the Langan 
at the office in Richmond, and of the operations of the road 
along its entire line, together with its transportation and 
aye business with lines. 

‘* 4th. The President, for and his associates, makes 

his acknowledgments to the officers and of the 
old company for the manner in which they 


with for the month $39. 





of Iowa, is now operated by its owners as a se 


road. It is 15 miles long, from Montezuma, the coun‘ 


seat 


| of Powesheik County, Ia., northwest to Grinnell, where it 
same | connects with the Central and the Rock Island roads. I 
built in 1875. 

nized under the name of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
9 Sompany, I, as President. assume control of its | 


airs. 
“2d. A. 8. Hatch, First Vice-President, with office in the 
| or 5.4 


IMinois Central.—This coi y reports that 9 
the month of June 508.70 acres of land were sold for $3,455. 
The cash collected on land contracts was $4,205.28. The 
traffic on the Main Line in Illinois (707 miles) was $406,939 
$386,905.24 in June, 1877, an increase of $20,033.76 

per cent. re was also an increase on the Iowa 
Division of $19,763.33, making the on the entire line 
797.09. In addi to 
Division earned in June (as estimated) $14,151. 


good weather set in. ‘ow. 
India Bloomi & Western.—A num- 
nd tha temas nave tue a the 


| ber of the bondholders corporation under 
tee hoger rae eS ee 
aie ade, and hasten the forward as fast as - 


their duties and taken care of the property of the company, | ble, in order to put a stop to continued useless 


| @ mortgage to secure an issue of bonds at 
| per mile, the bonds to run 80 years and bear 6 


| examination of the company’s books 


| Minnea 


te shove S| reo at once, if sufficient local aid is offered. 


gain in earnings was in the last week of the month, after | 
| Says: 
|The “ca crossing, three miles from St. Lam 
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and delay. The necessary certificates of incorporation have 

been filed. e incorporators of the company are: Levi H. 
Alden, Frank She , Solomon Mead, William J. Elger, J. 
Augustus Jillson, James Kirkham, John B. Pudney, John C. 
Short and John W. Kirk. 


Indianapolis & St. Louis.—In the United States Circuit 
Court at Indianapolis, July 6, Thomas A. Scott and H. B. 
Hurlburt, trustees, filed a bill to foreclose the third mort- 
gage on this road, and asked for the appointment of re- 
ceivers. The bill states that there is now a floating debt of 
oe — = ——- : — to a July 

on the bonds issued under the mo sought 
to be foreclosed. 

Counsel for the trustees named H. B. Hurlburt, one of the 
trustees, and also President of the Company, and W., C. 
Quincy as receivers. The Court, however, was not willing 
to ao two receivers, and the matter was laid over for 
further consideration. 

The road, which was built in 1870, runs from Indian- 

—_ Ind., to Terre Haute, 72 miles, and the company leases 
' the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute road, exten its line 
to East St. Louis. It was builtasa llel and competing line 
to the Terre Haute & Indianapolis, and the Pennsylvania 
Company owns a controlling interest. There are three 
mortgages, a first for 2,000,000, a second for $1,000,000‘ 
and a third mortgage for $500,000. The road has never 
earned —_ to mect its interest and rental obligations. 
and it is probable that the present proceedings are intend 
to secure a reorganization of the company free from burden- 
some leases and contracts. 


Kansas City, Eureka & Santa Fe.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation in Kansas. The capital 
stock is to be $3,500,000 ; places of business, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Burlington, Kan. 


Kansas Pacific.—The committee representing the Den- 
ver Extension bondholders has issued a circular, from which 
the following are extracts: ‘‘ No promise or stipulation was 
ever made or proposed, or could be made, to deposit all the 
outstanding bonds, since, however favorable the proposition 
might be to the bondholders, some portion might elect not to 
avail themselves of it, or might be under legal disability, 
while more or less of the bonds might have been lost or de- 
stroyed. Consequently the allegation that ‘the Denver Ex- 
tension bondholders, acting by their committee, are unable 
to a with their agreement to deposit with the United 
States Trust Company, in New York, all the outstanding 
Denver Extension bonds of the Kansas Pacific Railway 
Company,’ is a pretext for attempting to alter the terms of 
the arrangement above described. 

‘The object and purpose of the ‘ pool’ resolution adopted 
at Lawrence, June 20, 1878, is sufficiently exposed by the 
memorandum annexed thereto, being nothing eles than an 
attempt to = se ion of a portion of the bonds and cer- 
tificates at 62.4 per cent. of their face value, and to compel 
the remainder to accept 40 per cent., or whatever sum the 
road may bring at a sale, forced by the ‘ pool’ by means of 
Ceposited bonds. The necessity of prompt and energetic ac- 

ion on the part of the bondholders to protect their rights is 

pparent. * * * * 

“To the end that the foreclosure suit may be vigorously 
prosecuted, it is necessary that the outstanding bonds be 
collected together without delay. Your committee have 
made arrangements with the United States Trust Company 
to receive and keep safe all the bonds, coupons and interest 
certificates sent in, and to issue certificates therefore without 

| expense to the bondholders. The committee will take steps 
to give to the certificates so issued all the advantages of 
negotiability and sale enjoyed by the existing securities. 

|The success of your committee’s endeavor to protect the 
rights and interests of the bondholders depends in great 
measure upon a general and prompt compliance with this 
suggestion. Without such codperation on the part of the 
bondholders, your committee will feel discharged from fur- 
ther responsibility in the premises. 
‘* Your committee are of the opinion that the action of the 
| pool,’ as genes in the resolutions passed at Lawrence, 
| June 20, 1878, was intended to depress the value of the 
bonds in the market in order to buy them in at less than 
their real value. We would therefore recommend the bond- 

| holders not to sacrifice their bonds under the influence of 
this action. * * * 

‘*The road once brought up to a proper standard of effi- 
ciency and completeness, the prospects of bondholders are 
encouraging, even in the face of all obstacles which the 
Union Pacific or any other opposing or competing interest 
can place in our way. 

“Tt would seem proper that, on the surrender of a major- 
ity of the Denver Extension bonds to the Trust Company, as 
herein suggested, a meeting be called of the depositing bond- 
holders for the purpose of appointing a comantites who shall 
draw up a plan of reorganization and submit the same to a 
subsequent meeting at which a pe amg or reorganization 
committee shall be appointed, at whose disposal the bonds in 
| the Trust Company shall for all purposes of foreclosure and 
| reorganization be placed. The expenses of every nature and 

kind, including those of the Trust Company, to be paid by 
the reorganized company. 

‘* We, therefore, request you to send your tonds and cou- 
| =e certificates to the United States Trust Company, No. 49 

Yall street, N. Y., and the proper receipts will a given 
| therefor.” 

Massachusetts Central.—Nearly all the towns holding 

stock m this company have now voted to put their stock in 
| the hands of a trustee, with authority to transfer three- 
, fourths of the amount to the Treasurer of the company, pre- 
| vided the road is {ished and in good running order within 
| two years. A meeting will aoun Ue held to select the trus- 

tee. In some of the towns there was much opposition, but 
the final conclusion was that the stock is utterly worthless 
| now, and it was better to gn up a part with the hope of 
getting something out of the rest. 


| Metropolitan Elevated.—This company has executed 


e rate of $600,000 
r cent. 


interest. The mo is dated July 10, 1878, andi de 

t W@5 | to the Central Trust mpany, of New York, as trustee. ‘ 
In the suit a by the New England Iron Company to 

| recover damages for alleged breach of contract, the New 


York Supreme Court has refused to grant an order for t he 


lis & St. Louis.—lIowa papers report that sur- 
veys are belng made for an extension of this road from Al- 
., southwest to Fort Dodge, Ia., about 80 


miles. It is said that the com ny is willing to build the 


Montreal, Portland & Boston.—A Montreal dispatch 
- pa wily Lowen rhage Lag Fig pone Soy TLS 

rt, . 

The cars on the track of the St. Lambert end of the read 
it is said, by the Grand Trunk Com- 

the until such time as a claim they 

it is settled. The treal, Portland & Boston Com- 

pany assert that they can produce a written agreement made 
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with the late Manager of the Grand Trunk Railroad Com- | 
pany, Mr. Brydges, giving said company the right of way 
on the section now blocked up, provided they did not cross 
the Grand Trunk Railroad and connect with the St. Lambert 
ferry-boat.” 


Northern Pacific.—This pomueny re 
of 94,580 acres of land for $418, 168. 
road for the month was also very large. 


Oxford & Henderson.—Surveys have been completed 
for this road, from Oxford, N. C., eastward to the Raleigh 
& Gaston, at Henderson. The distance is 1234 miles, and | 
the estimated cost for a narrow-gauge road with 30-Ibs. | 
rails, two engines and six cars is ,000, or a little over 
$5,000 per mile. : 


Peterhoro & Hillsboro.—The last rail on this road was | 
laid at Peterboro, N. H., July 4, with due ceremony. The 
road has been in progress for some time and was built under 
a charter cents 80 years ago. It extends from the ter- 
minus of the Monadnock Railroad at Peterboro northward 
to Hilisboro Bridge, the terminus of a branch of the Concord 
& Claremont road, and is 18 miles long. In connection 
with the Boston, Barre & Gardner and Monadnock roads to 
the southward and the Concord & Claremont on the north, 
it completes a new line 98 miles long from Concord to Wor- 
cester, which is expected to command a fair traffic in busi- 
ness to the west and to New York from Concord and the 
roads above that city. Some subscriptions were made by 
the towns interested, but most of the cost of the road has 
been advanced by connecting lines, the Northern (New 
Hampshire) and the Boston, ats & Gardner aiding the 
road to a considerable amount. } 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Track is now laid to Beaver 
Falls, Pa., 30 miles southeast from Youngstown, O., and 12 
miles beyond the late terminus at Mahoningtown. The road | 
was opened for traffic July 3, when an excursion train ran 
from Youngstown to Beaver Falls and return. 


Portiand & Ogdensburg.—After three years’ dis- 
cussion, the New Hampshire Legislature has d the act | 
authorizing this oe to change the location of its road, 
and to build from Fabyan to Dalton on what is known as the 
northern route. The distance by this location is 17 miles. 
The company has been for some time using the Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal track between the two points. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—At a 

special meeting of stockholders in Richmond, Va.. re- 
cently, resolutions were passed directing the officers of the 
corapany to contract with the Potomac Steamboat Com- 
pany for the reéstablishment of the day steamboat line be- 
. tween Quantico and Washington, the steamboats to receive 
the same proportion of the through nger rate as is now | 
paid to the Alexandria & Fredericksburg road. 
- This was bitterly opposed by some of the stockholders, and 
they threaten legal proceedings to prevent the completion of 
the contract, holding that in this matter the interests of the 
company are subordinated to those of the steamboat com- 
pany. 


rts for June sales | 
e business of the | 


St. Joseph Bridge. -On “ys 2 the eastern span of the 
bridge over the Missouri at St. Joseph fell into the river, the 
abutment having been undermined by the current so that it 
slid from its place. The western end of the span remained on 
the pier, the other end resting on the river bottom. The span 
was a short one, 80 feet long, and, it is thought, is not 
greatly damaged, but the cost of replacing the abutment will 
be considerable. The abutment had been considered in 
danger, and a train had been at work hauling stone to be 
thrown in to break the force of the current, 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—<s expected, the note 
given by the Indianapolis & St. Louis Company for $37,500, | 
the April rental of this road, was allowed to go to protest 
July 3 by the lessee and the guarantors. The company will, 
it is said, begin legal proceedings to enforce payment of the 
rent. 


St. Louis & Southeastern.—Auditor E. 
port for May is as follows: 
St. L. Div. Ken. Div. 
$45,843.63 $28,972.22 

37,453.55 25,672.40 10,135.27 73,261.22 
Net earnings.. $8,390.08 $3,200.82 $7,754.74 $19,444.64 
Per cent. of exps.. 81.78 Od 56.62 79.03 

As compared with May, 1877, the entire line shows an in- 
erease of $12,895.86, or 16.2 r cent., in gross, and of 
%14,646.81, or 305.1 per cent., in net earnings. 


South Carolina.—In Charleston last week the United 
States Circuit Court granted an order to this company to 
show cause why a receiver should not be appointed. The 
order was granted on application of the bondholders, and is 
returnable at the September term. 


Southern Minnesota.—This road was completed and 
opened for business July 1 to Fairmont, in Martin County, 
Sina., 18 miles west by south from the former terminus at 
Winnebago. This extension is through a very good country 
now filling up rapidly with settlers. It has been built by a 
separate company, the Southern Minnesota Extension, which 
is controlled by the Southern Minnesota, and that company 
willl operate the road. 


Springville & Sardinia.—The board of Directors has 
finally agreed Se the location of the road, and has ordered 
an assessment of 10 per cent. upon the stock subscriptions 
for the purpose of nning work. It has also resolved to 
solicit proposals for buil the road. The line is from 
Springville, Erie Comey, N. Y., east by north to the Buffalo, 
New York & Philadelphia in the town of Sardinia. The dis 
tance is about 13 miles. 


Young's re- 


Tenn. Div. Entire line. | 
Earnings.......... $17,890.01 $92,705.86 


Expenses. 





Toledo & Southwestern.—This company is now secur- 
ing the right of way for its projected narrow-gauge road 
from Toledo, O., southwest to Dupont, where it is to conne t 
with the Toledo, Delphos & Indianapolis. The distance is 34 


miles. 
Utica & Black River.—The rails are now all laid on | 


the extension of this road from Morristown, N. Y., northeast | 
to Ogdensburg. The new road is 10.6 miles long, running | 
parallel to the St. Lawrence River, and required some heavy | 
work, including a long rock cutti This extension gives | 
the road a better terminus on the St. Lawrence, with the ad- | 
ditional advantage that the transfer across the river at | 
Ogdensburg is — open, while that at Morristown is fre- 
quently blocked by ice. The company now has 181 miles of 
road, as follows: Utica to p ceemags 135; Carthage to | 
Sackett’s Harbor, 30, and Clayton to Theresa, 16 miles. 
The buildings at Ogdensburg are nearly finished; they are a_ 
passenger depot, freight house and round-house, all of 
stone. 


Worthington & Sioux Falls.—Trains on this road now | 
run to Valley Springs, Dakota, six miles westward from the 
old terminus at Beaver Falls, Minn., and 48 miles from the | 
epee with the Sioux City & St. Paul at Worthi . | 

he road is controlled and worked by the Sioux City & St. | 
Paul and the St. Paul & Sionx City companies. | 


| for, to be used during the current year. 
| will be required for several years. 


| Receipts for q 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain. 





This company owns a line from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
Rouse’s Point, 122 miles. It was for several years worked 
by the Central Vermont under contract, but last year the 
company succeeded in recovering possession of its property. 
The present report is for the year ending March 31, 1878. 

It is equipped with 32 engines, 17 passenger-train cars and 
1,003 freight cars. 

The general accor 


int is as follows: 
Common stock........ 4 


$3,077,000.00 


Preferred stock ............ . 2,000,000.00 

Total stock ($41,615 per mile) . .$5,077,000.00 
Bonds ($8,303 per mile)...... . 1,013,000.00 
Bills payable. accounts, etc 133,998.08 
Profit and loss..... Pit His on wd adie bis She da SER ae 110,198.01 


Total ($51,920 per mile). 
Cost of road ($46,533 per mile) 
Sinking-fund bonds issued to Cer 
Vermont 
Materials, cash, other assets. 


. .$5,677,000.¢ 
itral 
iy 394,000.00 
263,196.09 

—- — 6,334,196.09 
The earnings for the year were as follows, no comparison 
being made with the previous year, when the road was not 
in the hands of the company: 





Freight, storage. etc $467,550.63 
Passengers........ . 102,029.61 
Express and mail 16,532.70 
Renus... 12,139.74 








Total ($4,903.71 per mile) 
Expenses (56.84 per cent.) 


$598,252.68 
340,076.38 


. «$358,176.30 
‘$160,000.00 
73,997.37 

_-——-— 233,997.37 





Net earnings ($2,116.20 per cent.) 
Dividends on preferred stock. . 
Interest on bonds 





.. $24,178.93 
31,695.36 
28,311.45 


Surplus. 
Surplus from previou 


Ss year 
Realestate sold........... 


Bonds sold... - 100,000.00 
Total...... vo $184,185.74 

Back taxes, etc.. $13,610.01 

Legal expenses. etc 14,214.94 


Extraordinary repairs 46,162.78 


73,987.73 
Surplus at close of year .$110 198.01 

The extraordinary repairs were made necessary by the 
bad condition of the road when surrendered. The ‘gross 
earnings were reduced by low rates on through business, but 
the expenses were kept down by close economy. Local 
freight furnished 59.4 per cent. of the freight earnings. Ne- 
gotiations are in progress for a through line in connection 
with the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. The report 
says: ‘‘ We have now two lines connecting Ogdensburg with 
Lake Erie and Lake Michigan points, viz.: The Northern 
Transit Company, with their steamers ria the Welland 
Canal, and the Collingwood line, so called, by water to 
Toronto, thence by rail to Collingwood, and from there by 
water to Chicago and Milwaukee. The improvements to the 
Welland Canal have made rapid progress the past winter, 
and it is expected that the widening and deepening will be 
completed early in the spring of 1879. These improvements 
are of great value and importance to us, as we shall no 
longer be depending for our through business upon vessels of 
from three to four hundred tons’ capacity ; the largest class 
of steamers on the lakes wil] then come to our docks at 
Ogdensburg, and the volume of our business will be largely 
increased.” : 

There were put in the track 500 tons of steel and 750 tons 
of iron rails, and 2,000 tons of steel have been contracted 
Large renewals 
Much work must also be 
done on the bridges, which have been neglected. 

The total expenses of the recovery of the road, including 
repairs to make good the lessee’s neglect, have been $116,- 
172.54, or $16,172.54 more than the bonds issued for the 
purpose. 

During the past year the directors have authorized an issue 
of $600,000 of bonds, bearing interest at 6 per cent. per an- 
num, secured by a mortgage of the road and property, to 
pay the equipment bonds of $300,000, due January, 1878, 
and $200,000 due January, 1879. The remaining $100,000 is 
to reimburse the company for expenses incurred in obtain- 
ing possession of the road from the Central Vermont Rail- 
road Company. Four hundred and forty-six thousand dol- 
lars of these bonds have been negotiated at par, and the pro- 
ceeds applied as provided by the mortgage: the remaining 
$154,000 will be sold and applied to payment of outstanding 
bonds, due January, 1879. 





Pensacola & Perdido. 





This company, which owns a line nine miles long, from 
Pensacola, Fla., to Perdido, issues its report for the year 
ending March 31, 1878, in the following concise form : 

RECEIPTS 
$1,744.60 
46,535.86 
1,151.84 


Passenger receipts. . 

Freight receipts és : 

ock dues and ballast anit 
Bills payable outstanding March 31, 1878 
Individual liabilities, March 31, 1878, 


$34,613.88 
3,018.54 
. $16,489.15 
11,315.99 


Bills payable March 31, 1877. 
Individual liabilities 

27,805.13 
- 9,827.29 








$59,289.59 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


| Office expenses, stationery and printing... f $197.45 
Contingent exepenses, taxes, attorney’s fees, etc 3,146.30 
Salaries account....... ‘ be dunk oS Seumebae 3,431.00 
Repairs to locomotives me 1,847.72 
Repairs to cars. ah 408.04 
| Movement... . 10.498.47 
Track repairs 4,653.78 
Wharf repairs 2,283.20 
Damages paid... 5.00 
Car rent ...... oo . ale tila catia nds 827.61 
Construction account, extending wharf, switches, etc.. 2,689.45 
— account, new cars, lathe, etc........ wees. 5,486.37 
SONI. iin. nc osc Undine. cedar ob 14,179.99 
Sinking fund......... ; wash 6-0 j ont icasak« es bap 0h) SED 
Collection account, March 31, 1878........ . $8,237.78 
ss “ — eee . 2,822.57 
Increase 5,415.21 
$59,288.59 


Vicksburg & Meridian. 


This company owns a line from Vicksburg, Miss., eastward 
to Meridian, 140 miles. There is also an extension 2 miles 
long from the depot in Vicksburg to the wharves on the Miss- 
issippi River. The 17th annual report of the company covers 
the year ending Feb. 28, 1878. 

The — consists of 17 engines; 8 passenger, 2 sleep- 
ing, 2 smoking and 8 baggage cars; 58 box and 37 flat cars. 








_...$6,334,196.09 | 
” 


Road and equipment ($21,769 per mile) . $3,046,443.88 
Mississippi River extension and land- ; 
“1 Ariat ges asia eee Ce SSRN art 133,392.87 
Extension tonnage dues................. 42,952.00 
Bills receivable ....... 33,899.49 
Profit and loss. 1,383,733.02 
—e —-— $4, 640,421.26 
| There are $80,000 bonds in the sinking funds. The float- 
ing debt decreased $21,933.50 during the year. The com- 


Train mileage: 1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. Pc. 
| Passenger............ . 112,068 Recsieiwn' Pea x 
| yr 
Service... ee ake Seo ce \ Ve eee 
+ Switching Me oe ee ats 
i a eo 268,084 250,143 L.. 17,941 7.2 
Passengers carried... 61,317 57,676 L. 3,641 6.3 
Passenger mileage... .2.275,135 2,389,152 D.114,017 4.8 
Tons freight carried... 61.519 49,461 I.. 12,058 24.4 
Rate r SS r 
ws Rag _ ; — 5.80 cts. 5.70 ets. I.. 0.10 ct. 1.8 
| Rate per ton per mile. 3.25 * 3.73 ** D. 0.48 * 12.9 
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Two engines were built and one bought during the year. 
Many of the cars are old and the necessities of the road a 4 
them in constant service, so that-some additions are muc' 
needed. 

The balance sheet is as follows: 





URINE SES SA8 Ja ccs pidees -eacae seas ere eet ee $387,407.69 
PUN Ms FSi. oie kare am wont 06 ie peal atanete 1,036,378 .60 

Total stock ($9,815 per mile)...... ...$1,393,786.29 
Funded debt ($22,307 per mile)............. --. . 3,167,643.31 
Ree 77,143.15 
Land serip........... 1, 51 


ee ee $4,640,421.26 


Total ($32,679 per mile). . 





pany has a considerable Jand grant, from which 2,120 acres 
were sold for #2,670 during the year. 
The work done was as follows: 








Cost of engine service 
per mile. 15.10 * es ak able ae 
Cotton carried for the year was 78,638 bales, a decrease of 
8,238 bales, or 4 per cent. from the previous year. 
The earnings of the road for the year were as follows : 





1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Passengers . .. $132,076.08 $136,304.72 D. $4,228.64 3.1 
Freight. , 280,080.07 254,308.97 I.. 25,771.10 10.1 
Mails, etc... 18,272.46 21,071.36 D. 2,798.90 13.3 
Total ... . $430,428.61 $411,685.05 1L.$18,743.56 4.6 
Expenees.........+.. 307,064.24 305,855.16 I. 1,209.08 0.4 
Net earnings ..$123,364.37 $105,829.89 [..$17,534.48 16.6 
Gross earn. per mile 3,031.19 2,899.19 IL. 132.00 4.6 
Net = la 868.76 744.51 I.. 124.25 16.6 
Per cent. of exps . 71.34 74.29 =D. 2.95 4.0 


During the year 500 tons of steel rails were laid, and 1,020 
old iron rails repaired and relaid; 53,508 new ties were laid 
and some ballasting done. Full repairs were made on the 
wooden bridges. The work on the road has been somewhat 
restricted by scarcity of cars. 

The business showed an improvement, and is expected to 
increase, owing to improvement in connections and gradual, 
but continued increase in settlement along the line. The 
property has not been allowed to depreciate, but has rather 
been improved. 


Southern Minnesota. 





This road extends from Grand Crossing, Minn., on the 
Mississippi, opposite La Crosse, Wis., westward to Winneba- 
go, 170 miles, Its trains run over the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul track and bridge from Grand Crossing to La 
Crosse. The report is for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The equipment consists of 14 engines ; 3 passenger, 3 com- 
bination and 3 mail and express cars ; 197 box, 83 flat and 
coal, and 9 caboose cars ; 1 tool and 1 pile-driver car, 

The land department reports sales for the year of 721.17 
acres for $5,549.50, leaving 154,408.61 acres unsold. 

The work of the year was as follows : 








Train mileage: 1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 
Passenger.......... 109,800 107,023 kL: - O97 2.6 
Freight...... .161,784 71,556 D. 9,772 5.7 
Service oi ses 23,739 33,727 D. 9,988 29.6 
Switching.... 19,353 25,309 D. 5,956 23.5 

Total .314,676 = 337,615 D. 22,9389 6.8 
Passengers carried... .. . 58,018 54,098 I. 3,915 72 
Tons freight carried........178,182 178,259 D. Sr Rivne 
Av. No. loaded freight cars 

POU CORR vier cdinizesa ‘ 15.08 14.62 I. 0.46 3.1 
Cost of locomotives per 

SD soan snibad man's .....23.3 cts. 26.0 cts. D. 2.7 cts. 10.4 


The proportion of empty to loaded cars was 1 to 1.97 on 
west-bound, and 1 to 5.17 on east-bound trains; three empty 
cars are counted as two loaded ones. Of the freight carried 
47.36 per cent. was wheat, 14.95 per cent. flour, 20.63 per 
cent. lumber and forest products, and 1.36 per cent. grain 
other than wheat. 

The earnings for the year were as follow 


Ss: 








1877. 876. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Freight $559,687.35 $511,903.93 L $47,783.42 9.3 
Passengers... . 98,330.97 90,593.47 L. 7,737.50 8.5 
Mail and express.. 18,840.00 19,415.91 D. 575.91 3.0 
Miscellaneous. . . 10,204.80 14,927.90 D. 4,723.10 31.7 
Total.........$687,063.12 $636,841.21 I. $50,221.91 7.9 
Expenses...... 4 390,796.97 413,197.28 D. 22,400.31 5.4 
Net earnings.$296,266.15 $223,643.93 I. $72,622.22 32.5 
Gross earn. per 
| ERT eee 4,041.55 3,746.12 I. 295.43 7.9 
Net earn. rmile 1,742.74 1,315.55 L 427.19 32.5 
Per cent. of exps... 56.89 64.88 D. 7.99 12.3 


. 56.8 
Earnings for the first half of the year were light, owing to 
the grasshoppers and light crops, but in the last hai they in- 
creased very largely, especially in the last four months. 

The income account was as follows : 





Balance, Dec. 31, 1876 ............... $96 ,609.95 

TEU GIB Cik ee oe. oe ERS ELE SUL ST FO 296,266.15 

Ee ey ea rear irs 2 ae 373.00 

NE a cs ose gondii wens .. +++ «$396,249.10 
Right of way claims. ... iin alae $3,812.59 
Purchase of shops at Hokah ..... 30,000.00 
Land trust certificates...... 40,915.37 
Old claims, judgments, ete ...... as 15,707.52 
Reorganization expenses, 344 years 35,604.73 
Interest on mortgage debt. i. 248,289.72 

— —— 374,329.93 

Balance, Dec. 31, 1877. as alent . $21,919.17 

The floating liabilities at the close of the year were $65,- 


511.11 ; floating assets, $87,430.28 ; balance of assets, $21,- 
919.17. 

Unusual expenditures were made for renewals and re- 
pairs. There were 3.12 miles of track laid with steel and 
8.53 miles with iron rails, and 131,755 new ties putin. A 
new iron bridge, 134 feet long, was built to replace a wooden 
one, 1,910 feet of pile bridging renewed and other bri 
repaired. There were 225 feet of trestle filled in, and other 
hace pene 4 maemo. Some 3,600 feet Loos sidi meme 
laid and 3, eet unnecessary sidings en up. ve’ 
depots and stock yards were built and 6.8 miles new fence 


put up. 
The boat transfer to La Crosse has been finally given up 
and all trains now use the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
bridge, the transfer being made on very favorable terms. 










